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The annual Alberta Planning Conference was held in Red Deer on February 
15th and 16th, 1965. Comments made by a wide variety of delegates after the 
Conference indicated that this Conference had been by far the most successful to 
date, and | believe a wordor commendation to the overall organizer of the Con- 
ference, Mr. J.N. Polonuk of my office, would not be out of place here. 


Also, a word of explanation, | believe, should be given as to why the 
annual Conference was not held in 1962, 1963 and 1964. Previous annual confer- 
ences had been heldregularly in November of each year for some considerable time. 
It should be remembered that in previous conferences much of the material accum- 
mulated for and presented at our conferences is prepared by the official planning 
agencies in this Province, and this always means a lot of extra-curricular time is 
consumed in readying this material for presentation, sometimes months before the 
Conference itself. It so happened that in 1962, the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada held its National Conference in Alberta (for the second time) and 
it fell to the lot of local Alberta planners to once again spend considerable time 
in preparing material for that Conference. The Steering Committee thus felt that 
an Alberta Planning Conference would not be opportune for 1962, particularly as 
it would normally have been held soon after the Community Planning Association 
of Canada's National Conference. In 1963, this office lost the servicesof its ori- 
ginal conference organizer, when this individual resigned to take up another ap- 
pointment, and it was not possible to fill his vacant position for some considerable 
time, in fact well into 1964, In 1964, the Steering Committee, appointed at the 
business session of the 1961 Conference, met, and because of many requests for a 
change in the timing of our conferences, dedided that the best months for holding 
the conferences wouldbe either January or February of each year. Following this 
decision, thus, no conference was planned for November in 1964 and this brings 
usup todate, andas towhy the next Annual Conference, the proceedings of which 
follow in this booklet was not held until early in 1965. 


The Conference inRed Deer was well attendedby delegates representing 
a variety of local municipal councils, organizations, and planning agencies, num- 
ber 231 persons, a phenomenal increase of 28% over the number that attended the 
previous Conference in 1961. Extraordinary interest seemed tobe displayedby the 
delegates throughout the program and in the fine exhibits displayed. 


We were honoredand gratified that the Minister of Municipal Affairs, the 
Honorable A.J, Hooke, was kind enough to accept the invitation to give us the 
Address of Welcome and later on, participate as a panelist, discussing the brand 
new topic of urban renewal. The positive and encouraging tone of his Address of 
Welcome seemed to establish the keynote of the whole Conference, the spirit of 
which never flagged throughout the two-day proceedings. 


Our sincere thanks go to the Honorable Minister, to the able panelists, all 
of whomretainedthe undivided interest of the delegates, andto the wit of Professor 
Gads, who provided us with real entertainment as the guest speaker following the 
banquet. 
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The following report of the proceedings of the Conference follows « 
as possible, verbatim what actually transpire TBS ing the two days. — 
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Mr. P.R. Goyette is shown registering on opening day. Miss Marjorie Fedechko 
and Mrs. Ruth Thibault are at the desk. 


OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. A.W. Morrison:- Honorable Mr. Hooke, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
It is a pleasure for me to participate as your morning chairman, and 
officially declare the 1965 Planning Conference open. From all in- 
dications the attendance of this Conference will be setting a record. 
It augers well for the future of planning that so many have seen fit 
to take themselves away from their busy lives and attend here today. 


I hope that you find the program, arranged for your benefit, 
interesting and educational. If the hard work that I know has been 
put into the arrangements is any indication that the Conference should 
be most successful. It now gives me a great deal of pleasure to in- 
troduce toyou the Honorable Mr. A.J. Hooke, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs who will bring you greetings this morning. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Hon. A.J. Hooke:- Mr. Morrison, ladies and gentlemen. I should 
like to say that it gives me pleasure this morning to see so many 
people here, and to have an opportunity of being with you for at least 
part of this day to listen to your deliberations. I have had the plea- 
sure before of attending a Conference of this nature, and I think that 
this is the first time that we have seen such a large turnout. I am 
sure that it does auger well for the future of the type of work that you 
are called upon to do. 


Many: of you will remember that I have made remarks in the 
past in connection with planning, that some of you haven't taken too 
kindly because I have been to some extent, quite critical of the work 
that you as planners have done. I would like now to correct that and 
say the past criticism was not of the work you have done but has been 
of the way in whichthe work has been sometimes done and the attitudes 
that were adopted by professional planners. Now, I meant every word 
that I said when I made those critical remarks and I am happy tonow 
say that after planning has become a little older in the Province of 
Alberta, the public attitude towards the work that you are doing has 
changed tremendously--all for the good, of course. 


Planning, nevertheless, is comparatively new and not as well 
accepted as some things which are older and that people are more 
used to. I think that the general public has a tendency to talk back 
toa planner perhaps in such a way that he doesn't talk back to his 
doctor or tothe lawyer or the school teacher or any other professional 
man. I think perhaps that this may be due to the fact that planning 
as necessary as it is, touches so many individuals directly when you 
are telling him what he can or cannot do with a piece of property 
which he himself owns. It is human nature for a person to feel just 
a bit jealous about those things that he looks upon as his possessions 
and when someone comes along with a white collar on and tells him 
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The Honorable A.J, Hooke, Minister of Municipal Affairs, welcoming de legates 
to the Conference. 


how to deal with his own property, he doesn't like it too well. 


Some of you people who are farmers or who have been farm- 
ers, know perfectly well that district agriculturists were met in the 
same’ way not so awfully long ago. I can recall when a white collar 
man went out to-tell a farmer how to raise his hogs, how to deal with 
his cattle or what thefarm's soil test was that the farmer would show 
him the gate, --what do you know about it? I think the District Agri- 
culturist learned that he had better put ona pair of overalls even 
though he was a white collar man and more or less get down to the 
farmer's level a little bit; and look at the way the District Agricul- 
turist is accepted today. We are being told every year by the farm- 
ing organizations that we need more district agriculturists, we need 
more home economists and, at last, we are being told that we need 
more planners and this is the first time that the general public them- 
selves have taken that attitude. 


I think perhaps because of the work that you are doing, even 
though you have to employ many scientific facts because planning is 
not a true science or an exact science, --the public has a tendency to 
rather look askance at the man who says heis aprofessional planner. 
So often the public thinks they know what to do with their land better 
than you know because a man is looking at it from his own selfish 
standpoint for the most part. As I say, if we think as the general 
public that we knowas much asa professional man we areapt to more 
or less be critical of what he is doing. It is something like the story 
of the man who heard that an astronomer had said that a star was so 
far away that if it dropped out of existence today we would see the 
light coming fromit for the next forty years. What amarvelous thing 
that istothink this man knew thatand yet, the same man walking down 
the street and seeing a sign saying wet paint walks up and sticks his 
finger on it just to prove:it. 


But today it is certainly true that the profession of planning 
is looked uponnowasan absolute necessity and I certainly think from 
the standpoint of one who gets all manner of complaints from the pub- 
lic on allmanner of things, and from one who has had all sorts of 
them (complaints) from people in connection with planning that the 
number of complaints has dropped down to a minimum. Iam sure, 
however, that complaints can be even further reduced and become 
fewer and fewer all the time. 


I think there are two things which we must consider--certainly 
our Government does. We believe there are two condinal things that 
any Government should take into consideration. One is the fact that 
the individual is the most important of God's creations--an individual 
human being. We believe secondly that a Government exists for no 
other purpose than to give the individual the results he wants from 
the management of our collective affairs. Now Ithink if we recognize 
those two things that in our planning that the number of criticisms 


we're going to get and thenumber of complaints we're going to get 
will fade away. There is a big tendency today as you know, in all 
levels of government to build up a bureaucratic form of administra- 
tion. The people do not take kindly to these things. If we realize 
that at all levels of government, whether we are elected officials or 
appointed officials, that the welfare of the individual should be upper - 
most and if we bend our best efforts to see that we deal fairly with 
complaints that people have, and requests that people make, even 
though you have to say no in the end to any request that is made, the 
individual goes away happy. I had a man come in to tell me shortly 
after I had become Minister of Municipal Affairs that he had taken a 
problem to Mr. Gerhart, he had taken it again to Mr. Hinman and he 
said that I'm back with it again. ''You're a new Minister, I'm going 
to tackle you onit.'', and after he left the office he said well Mr. 
Hooke, I expected youto sayno but I will say this, I liked the way you 
said it''. Now I'm no different than anyone else but I have tried to | 
learn the twocardinal things and I have tried to put them into practice 
personally and Icertainly recommend them very very highly toanyone 
in my Department; I know that and Icertainly recommend them to any- 
one in any level of government, as I say whether they are elected or 
whether they are appointed, the same situation holds true. 


Perhaps that's why lamacrank on thismatter of appeal from 
the recommendations of various boards and so on who have dealt 
with planning. 


Perhaps later on Mr. Dant, Provincial Planner, and Mr. 
Morrison can both deal with aspects of The Housing Act that we in- 
tend to bring in because we'll be talking a bit about planning there 
and alsowith the amendments that we propose to bringinto The Plan- 
ning Act, but certainly we are hoping again to be able to give the in- 
dividual just a little more privilege than he has today in connection 
with appeals. We have in the past, removed some of his rights; we 
have put them back again, we've removed them again, we've put them 
back again and soon. I will leave it to them to deal with some of the 
details. 


Now Mr. Chairman, I know that we started a bit late andl 
don't want to be accused of being anorator--you know what that is, 
a man who says I didn't expect to be called on and then be refused to 
be called off--consequently I will simply bring greetings from the 
Governmentand hope that this is one of the finest planning conferences, 
the best asamatter of fact, that we have had to date. From the num- 
bers here, I can say that it augers well for the future. Thank you 
very much, 


Mr. A.W. Morrison:- Thank you Mr. Hooke for your encouraging 


words about planning, now I would like to call on Mr. Noel Dant, 
Provincial Planning Director. 
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OPENING REMARKS 


Mr. Noel Dant:- Thank you Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hooke, and 
several of you Whorships, Ladies and Gentlemen. The last time I 
appeared at this same function, the Chairman gave me exactly minus 
four minutes--we were that behind in the program. I see that this 
time, I've got about seven minutes although I don't expect to cover 
all of this time, it was rather an unenviable position before to have 
minus four minutes slated against you right at the start. I suppose 
the obvious answer was to stand up, say hello and that's it. 


But I would like to add my welcome to that of the Hon. Mr. 
Hooke to you today. I think, youcan tell for your selves, those of you 
who attended the conferences before that thisis going to be a record. 
I haven't got the exact figures yet, but not only isit very encouraging 
but, it was partly intentional on our part as there conferences have 
proceeded during the years to open our doors a little wider so that 
more and more people could participate, and I think Iam right in 
saying that thisyearis the first year when the doors have been com- 
pletely wide open and anybody that really wanted to attend could attend. 


There have been catering problems in years gone by, but I 
think we have everything sewed up for you today. I am quite sure 
that the majority of you, just by your very presence here this morn- 
ing, haven't come to this conference specially to enjoy the prospects 
of Page 3 of the programme. Admittedly, there are some very fine 
things that are going to happen there, but not on planning matters. 


If wehad beenable tocarry this conference through regularly 
since its inception then this would have been our tenth. We had one 
year of course, when we had a National Conference in which most of 
the staff were hell-bent on getting the exhibits ready and we didn't 
feel that year that we could afford more time--the public's time, if 
you prefer, in preparing again for our own conference, The confer- 
ence has been resurrected, but whether or not we have resurrected 
it at the right time of the year from our usual November dates, this 
we will have to determine at our business meeting at the erd of the 
programme, whether it is the best month or not. 


When I received a copy of the programme, just after it came off the 
press, I thought it was quite nicely got up, considering that we haven't 
any money for these things, but I did feel there was one ommission, 
that thereis notheme. I don't suggest we have to have themesas has 
often been the case in the past. For this Conference I was told that 
there wasn't any theme. At least there was no theme that one could 
express in a simple little phrase of three or four words. But I think 
that if one was to consider a theme for the Conference, one could say 
that the slant is definitely(if you look atthe programme on the differ- 
ent panel topics) towards this coming regionalism which has already 
started in our offices--shall we say also liberally sprinkled with a 
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little urban renewal and finally winding up with some matters on parks 
and tourism. These topics I have mentioned are extremely apt now 
and very important, and they do illustrate another phase of growth 
in planning in this Province. 


I think with the exception of Ontario perhaps, we were the 
second province to embark on modern planning methods. We were 
of course, the first to have a Planning Act years ago in 1913. Butwe 
are the second to embark on modern planning measures and in the 
last 15 years or so, I would suggest we've gonea heck ofa lot further 
than our neighbors across to the east. 


You will find that in the programme, we've got some very 
illustrious speakers which I am certainly going to be very interested 
in hearing. 


The success of this conference is obviously going to be your 
participation. Please don't be shy, be bold and challenge if you can, 
the speakers of the panels, when it comes your time. One criticism 
that we heard from our last conference in the business session was 
that we are far too chummy and all lovey dovey. We had specially 
got upa programme of controversy on that occasion between the sur- 
veyors profession and the planners--but I must admit that this man’ 
had a point. So don't feel you are going to upset the apple cart. We 
want to find out where we are going wrong by direct criticism, and we 
can all learn from these panel discussions. 


I think very briefly, if I say that regionalism which has come 
is talked about across the whole country, the hemisphere and Europe 
of course. The first commission was established round about 15 
years ago in 1950 and we have established new commissions perhaps 
not one per year but not far off that. Naturally, we had difficulties 
being the first in the game getting properly constituted, getting a 
director anda staff and as soon as these earlier ones were formed, 
the very first problems were screaming to be solved and mainly were 
the fringe problems around the urban areas. Admittedly at that time 
the commissions were calleddistrict commissions. Idon't thinkthere 
is toomuch differencein the name, the purpose was exactly the same 
and naturally in their earlier work, the staff work particularly, had 
to occupy the more pressing problems. But having had some experi- 
ence (in some cases 14 - 15 years and less in other commissions on 
this matter), itis very encouraging to me at any rate, tosee that the 
commissions arenow performing what I consider their main function 
which is regional planning and in this context I would suggest that 
those of you who haven't had the chance yet of getting to the display 
areas, please make a point of it. We are a little sorry that the dis- 
plays are a little off centre as it were, owing to lack of planning in 
this hotel shall we say, but they are very well worth seeing, and I 
think we have sufficient signs to get you there. 
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The only other thing I have to say at this time, because these 
are introductory remarks, is that as usual, I would like to indicate 
some major staff changes in our commissions and unless my mem- 
ory is at fault, I only have two to report to you. Mr. Sid Clarke, 
who used to be the Director of the Oldman River Commission left a 
little over a year back to goto Toronto and his job is now being taken 
over by Dave Thomson. I know from my knowledge of Dave, that 
things inthe Oldman River subsequently have ticked beautifully. Just 
as Mr. Hooke has mentioned about his sizing up of the situation in 
terms of a number of complaints, we have our own little ways in our 
office of seeinghow the commissions tick by the number of complaints 
which come tous and I amvery happy toreport that the Oldman River 
Commission's work is extremely well run at the moment, and I like 
to think that Dave has something to do with it. 


The other changeis that Bob Cundy has taken over from Denis 
Cole in this Red Deer Commission Area since our last Conference. 


With reference to Mr. Hooke's remarks about the new Hous- 
ing Bill, | hope that Mr. Morrison will talk about the Bill later inthe 
programme. We have had quitea gamein getting what we thinkis as 
near perfect as possiblea Bill which should be about ready for print- 
ing now, Iwouldimagine. We have had some helpfrom Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation in Ottawa, Winnipeg and then used our 
own brains and, perhaps because we are somewhat later than other 
provinces in this matter of supplementary legislation to the National 
Housing Act, we have had the chance I think, to prepare a better Bill 
than some of these others have withinthe limits of government policy. 


So far as the financing of these things is concerned, this lies 
in the dark for all of us. We've had no experience in this Province, 
we don't quite know who's going toask for what. But, like all statutes 
of this kind, the only useis when the municipalities themselves make 
use of the powers which are going to be given them. It's no good ex- 
pecting the ‘Province to force these things on the municipalities, but 
we don't feel in this case, that we'll have to.. The main contents of 
this Bill of course, is public housing and urban renewal, butas I said, 
I think I'd rather let Mr. Morrison speak more on this topic, if he 
wishes to ata later time. 


The amendments to the Planning Bill are quite numerous in 
number but they are very minor in the majority as this is the second 
look that we've had at the new Planning Act since it came out in Aug- 
ust of 1963 and most of the amendments are of a mechanical nature 
which I think is one of the beauties of our Act. I know that we geta 
lot of snide remarks when the M.L.A.'s find we have to domore 
amendments to The Planning Act. It's almost an annual event, but 
in this case, when we do have them, I think it shows that weare alive 
and continually experimenting, not necessarily experimenting, but 
continually improving from the experience of the past year, particu- 
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Ist row: F. Mitchell, Edmonton Regional Commission; M. Takeda, Oldman River 
Regional Commission; C. L. Doan, Red Deer Regional Commission; A.W. Morrison, 
Chairman, Provircial Planning Board; W.G. Hardcastle, City of Edmonton Plan- 
ning Department. 

2nd row: A.R. Smith, Calgary Regional Commission; R. Balston, Medicine Hat 
Regional Commission; N.S. Roper, Battle River Regional Commission; L. Kirby, 
Peace River Regional Commission; G. Greenhalgh, City of Calgary Planning 
Department. 


larly the mechanical things which lead to, we hope, better adminis - 
tration and better speeding up of things. And this is exactly what 
some of the amendments of The Planning Act will attempt to do this 
year. Some of the more important of the amendments, other than 
the mechanical ones, --Mr. Hooke has just hinted toyou about develop- 
ment appeals coming back to our Board. I won't go into any more 
detail on this at thistime, other than the fact that we arenot particu- 
larly grateful at the Board level to have all this work thrust on us, 
but if it is our job we will doit: Perhaps it might be good for the 
Board to get back into the things that we used to know were going on, 
which I for one have lost contact with because appeals haven't come 
to us for the last two years. 


So with that I hope youare going to have an enjoyable two days 
down here. Remember, 'participate'' is the word this time. Thank 
you. 


Mr. Morrison:- Thank you Mr. Dant. The balance of this morning 
is to be taken up with reports of the various Regional Planning Com- 
missions and the Provincial Planning Board and to start off, I will . 
givea brief report on the activities of the Provincial Board over the 
last two or three years. 


REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. A.W. Morrison:- Mr. Hooke, Ladies and Gentlemen. Giving 
the report of the Provincial Planning Board, I would first like to look 
back to the last occasion when a conference was held of the Alberta 
Planners, this being in 1961. At that time, as those of you here to- 
day, who were présent then will remember, our emphasis was upon 
municipal problems and direct land planning. Since then, as I think 
we will see during this conference, there has been growing attention 
toregional planning, certain specialized aspects of regional planning 
and to particular aspects of urban planning. This conference, there- 
fore, has taken as its themes, firstly, an examination of regional 
planning. I'd likenow toreview the progress of the last three years, 
since we last hadan Alberta Planning Conference, and I would like to 
look first at the regional situation as seen through the eyes of the 
Provincial Planning Board. 


I'd like to note first of all the particular growth of many settle- 
ments inthe Province, and Ithink especially of our twolarger centres, 
Edmonton and Calgary, where the previous growth rate has continued 
due not only tonatural growth of populationand immigration, but also 
by annexation, and thereby there has been an effect to emphasize these 
two metropolitan regions. One dividend of this trend has been that 
the staff of the two affected regional planning commissions in the last 
couple of years have had the time to lookat regional problems rather 
than those of urgent city dormitory growth. Looking into the matter 
of growth, I believe the Commissions saw their greatest growth in 
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terms of new members between 1958 and 1961, and the period since 
1961 has been one mainly of consolidation. Thus we have seen the 
completion of the first regional pilot studies, we have seen a solid 
amount of work done in advancing planning studies of member muni- 
cipalities, notedinatleast one way by anincreasing number of general 
plans arenow coming to the Provincial Planning Board for approval. 
Probably by coincidence, I would like to note too that since the coming 
into effect of the new Planning Act, there has beena notable increase 
by the regional planning commissions in their use of the regional plan 
parts of that Act. It is perhaps natural that since the greatest per- 
centage of rural municipality expenditure outside education, goes to 
roads, that particular emphasis has been placed upon this aspect of 
regional planning. It is significant too that the economy of rural 
areas has been receiving greater attention through the provincial 
participation in the Federal programme of A.R.D.A. Within the 
regional context it would be possible for me to enumerate at some 
length the number of urban planning schemes and studies that have 
been completed, but I will just mention four which will impinge upon 
the future environment of about 50 per cent population of this Province. 
Very briefly, they are the completion and adoption of a 20-year gen- 
eral planfor the City of Calgary. Not to be beaten of course, Edmon- 
ton has completed its general plan studies also. Edmonton has also 
carried outits metropolitan transportation study and has now adopted 
that study forimplementation. Edmonton has beenthe scene of some 
pioneering in the study of urban renewal problems, with the recent 
publication of their Urban Renewal study. 


At the provincial levelit would seem that the fates had decided 
that quality is better than quantity, for through the continued shortage 
of qualified planners,the numerical strength of the Provincial Plann- 
ing Office has continued to remain small. As the staff members of com- 
missions present already know, in 1962, a re-organization of staff 
was undertaken whereby a three-area concept of organization was 
created. This organization has concentrated particular attention 
upon what we considered the three main functions of the Provincial 
Planning Board and office. These might be briefly stated to be, 
firstly, the execution of statutory planning duties suchas the approval 
of by-laws and subdivisions, secondly, provincialadministration, and 
co-ordination of and co-operation with the Regional Planning Commis - 
sions, and thirdly, the carrying out of programmes in areas of rapid 
development outside the regional planning commissions. To give you 
a few examples of these functions, in 1964 the Provincial Office dealt 
directly with one-third of all the subdivisions registered in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta, a total of some 3,000. It was also involved in the 
examinationand recommendation uponand approval of some 150 zon- 
ing and development control by-laws. 1964, again as an example, 
saw a total contribution to regional planning commission operations 
over $200,000.00. In connection with the latter figure I might note 
that anincreasing amount appears to be going to specific special pro- 
jects in regional planning commissions where apparently an increased 
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intensity of work now requires increased contribution. 


In the field of planning programmes, asl believe staff members 
of regional planning commissions present will agree, one of the most 
rewarding aspects of planning is that of providing for rapid growth. 
From 1958 onwards and still at an undiminished rate, the mid-north 
of Alberta has provided both great wealth and rapid growth. This 
part of the province has come under the direct arm of the Provincial 
Planning Board. I would witness in the nine Jast years, a band of 
new or expanded towns from Hinton to Edson to Drayton Valley to 
Whitecourt to Swan Hills to Slave Lake and now currently to Fort 
McMurray. I can also report the current attention of the Provincial 
Planning Board and office upon the problems of social facilities of 
the Metis people and of those people living in northern hamlets. I 
have toreport however, that the solution to these problems are going 
tobe difficult and will be taking many years to implement. Parallel- 
ing, the general attentionthat is now being given to the problem around 
the Province; the Provincial Planning Boardhas had growing interest 
in provincial participation in urban renewal and public housing schem- 
es, however, I will not attempt to pre-empt the further attention that 
this subject will receive in our deliberations this afternoon. 


I would like now finally to turn my thoughtstothe future. We 
are all guided in this matter by time, money, and in this particular 
field by staff availability. However, I do see a number of trends and 
occurances happening. I see the completion of planning studies for 
many members of Regional Planning Commissions, and I see at the 
same time acontinued growth of regional planning studies. And also 
with this anincrease in the need to aim for complete membership of 
Regional Planning Commissions by all eligible and perhaps the cre- 
ation of one or two further Regional Planning Commissions to cover 
areas presently not thus served. In consequence with general eco- 
nomics trends, I seea need to recognize the growing costs of carry- 
ing out development, particularly that by municipalities themselves 
and a need therefore to strive for greater economy at the municipal 
and regional level. While the regional planning commissions will be 
expanding their responsibilities, I believe too that the Provincial 
organization will also be facing an evolution and expansion of exist- 
ing and new arms of the office providing for provincial and regional 
planning research, the co-ordination of activities of Government 
departments on the one hand and regional planning commissions on 
the other in the particular field of regional development, and I see 
too, further research, promotion of, and provision of anadministra- 
tive assistance in urban renewal and public housing schemes in the 
Province at all levels from the largest cities to the smallest villages 
and hamlets. The formand nature of the planning process therefore 
inthe Province isnot static and therefore obviously continued internal 
critical analysis of the functioning of planning legislation in the light 
of the evolution of present andnew factors will be another Provincial 
Planning Board function. The Board hopes too, that we will see in- 
creased opportunities for Albertans to trainto become town planners 
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both through the university and the professional association. 


In conclusion, I believe, asit has amply beennoted this morn- 
ing, we have overcome the problem of recognition and that we have 
now safely arrived, but I also believe at the same time, that the de- 
mands upon planners and administrators are that much increased, 


REPORTS ON CURRENT WORK BY THE REGIONAL PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS AND THE CITIES OF EDMONTON AND CALGARY 


(a) THE RED DEER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. C.L. Doan (Chairman of the Commission):- As requested by 
the Conference Steering Committee, my report will be based on the 
broad regional planning work which the Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission has been engaged in, and since our last Conference was 
held in 1961, 1 shall summarize the main fields which the Commission 
has been involved in during the past three years. The following re- 
gional work highlighted the activities of the Commission during this 
period. 

1. The development of a regional road grid or network, and 

2. The examination of subdivision and development of land 

in rural areas. 


PART I - The Development of a Regional Road Grid or Network 


Realizing the need for a comprehensive co-ordinated regional 
road gridsystem (regardless of municipal boundaries) to a standard 
that could be eventually paved, the Commissionin the spring of 1960 
embarked on a major study of rural roads for the entire area for 
which the Commission is responsible for planning matters. This 
study included the Counties of Red Deer, Mountain View, Stettler 
and Improvement District No. 65. The exclusion of the County of 
Lacombe would have created aserious gap inour regional road study 
and it was therefore considered advisable to include that area in our 
preliminary investigation, even though this municipality is not at 
present, a member of the Commission. This ar~angement was car- 
ried out with the approval of the County of Lacor ibe. 


Toassist the Commissionandits staff in the study, the Com- 
mission engaged the Consulting Engineering firm of Stanley, Grimble 
and Roblin Ltd. and later the firm of Grimble and Associates Ltd., 
to carry on various phases of the work under the direction of the 
Commission. The various studies resulted in a preliminary master 
regional road grid being prepared for all the rural municipalities. 
This gridhas been endorsed, subject to minor changes, by the Counties 
of Red Deer, Mountain View, Stettler and the Improvement District 
No. 65. The grid spacing on the average has worked out to be from 
eight toten miles apart which will put every farmer inthe rural areas 
within four to five miles of a regional road. 
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Following the selection of an approved regional grid, which 
represents approximately 10% of the 6,000 miles of existing roads 
in our rural areas, a pilot project of one of our rural municipalities, 
largely of an exploratory nature, on the standards of regional roads 
anda paving program was undertaken, The municipality selected was 
the County of Mountain View and the initial report presented resulted 
in a number of matters being studied and discussed with the County 
Council, such as the priority of work, financing of a program, types 
of paving program, standards of construction, etc. 


Based onthe evaluation of the County of Mountain View report 
subsequent reports were prepared for the Counties of Red Deer and 
Stettler with detail work on the Improvement District No. 65 nowun- 
der study. The reports for each county covered in detail a study of 
the regional road grid approved for each county to determine (1) the 
total cost involved ina regional program, (2) a program of con- 
struction priorities and financing, and (3) a recommended standard 
of construction for the regional grid roads. Time does not permit 
me to elaborate on these reports, but a review of the Commission's 
exhibit on this subject should allow you to obtain a more complete 
picture of the work undertaken by the Commission. 


Every effort was made both by the Commission staff and its 
Consulting Engineers to keep the Department of Highways informed 
of our regional road grid study, and ona number of occasions during 
the course of the study, meetings were held with Mr. V. McCune, 
Chief Engineer of the Department of Highways. 


In the fall of 1964, Councillors from our rural municipalities, 
together with the staff of the Commission and its Consulting Engineer 
spent two daysin the Kerrobert, Rosetownand Kindersley areain the 
Province of Saskatchewan, studying and examining road grades and 
the form of oil surface treatment employed by the Department of 
Highways on its provincial highways. We are indebted to Mr. M. 
Kocur, District Engineer of the Saskatchewan Department of Highways 
and his staff, for the success of our trip for it proved to be most 
beneficial to all present. 


No doubt much can be said and will be said on the advantage 
and disadvantage of hot mix paving versus dust free oil treatment for 
regional roads. The less costly dust free oil treatment is the initial 
recommendation contained in our study as we must remember that 
our aimwas to developa network of regional roads of a good standard 
of construction within a reasonable period of time, with controlling 
factor being the financial capabilities of the municipalities. 


We are convinced that our studies accomplished these results 
and will still provide the municipalities with a network of regional 
roads of good construction that can eventually be paved whenever the 
traffic volume warrants such additional expenditures. 
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Iam also pleased to report that the Counties of Red Deer, 
Mountain View, and possibly the County of Stettler will this year be 
undertaking grading work on portions of the regional grid system with 
some dust free treatment also taking place on those sections of the 
regional roads which are ready for surfacing. 


PART II - The Examination of Subdivision and Development in Rural 
Areas 


As aresult of apreliminary study conducted in 1962 and 1963 
on subdivision and development inrural areas, the staff advanced for 
the consideration of the rural municipalities, the general theory that 

‘arable land should be retained for agricultural production and non- 
agricultural activities should be confined to non-arable land. No 
doubt an examination of the Commission's exhibit on this subject will 
give youa much better idea of this general theory and its application. | 
By combining soil and slope ratings from information supplied by the 
arable and non-arable areas of the rural municipalities in the Com- 
mission's area. Other factors of course, play an important part in 
this general theory such astree coverage, locations of urban centres 
-and the different types of agricultural activities or land use patterns 
in the rural municipalities. 


At the request of the County of Mountain View, adraft amend- 
ment along the lines of the general theory advanced was prepared by 
the Commission stafftothe County Zoning and Building By-law. After 
a period of one year of working and comparing the draft changes with 
the existing provisions of the By-law, which limited use to size of 
parcel rather than by arable andnon-arable land, the Council amended 
the By-law ih favor of conservingarable land. The result being, the 
minimum size parcel for arable land within the County of Mountain 
View in 160 acres, except where Council permits subdivision to 
accommodate enlargement of existing farm holdings or to dispose of 
a farm homestead when the buildings are not required for future farm- 
ing operations. In non-arable areas, the developer must prove need’. 
Where possible, the grouping of non-agricultural activities are en- 
couraged with the size of the parcel related to the use proposed with 
a minimum size related to The Subdivision and Transfer Regulation 
or the observations of the Department of Health. Following the ef- 
fective operation of thisform of Zoningand Building By-law for about 
two years, draft Zoning and Building By-laws were preparedfor the 
County of Stettler and Improvement District No. 65. The By-law for 
the County of Stettler is now under consideration by Council: The 
By-law for Improvement District No. 65 is still in the process of 
being re-examined and it is hoped that this will be available within 
the coming year for the Improvement District officials to study. 


It is most interesting to note that many of the provisions of 
the existing and draft Zoning and Building By-laws will provide the 
Commission with a frame work for a Preliminary Regional Plan for 

the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission area, 
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Besides the regional work undertaken by the Commission, 
work has also advanced on the development of general plans for the 
urban centres of Olds, Didsbury, Stettler, Rocky Mountain House, 
Lacombe and Bowden. A review of the Zoning and Building By-law 
for the City of Red Deer is also well under way. 


Asa result of the City of Red Deer twenty year plan being 
amended by the enlargement of the overall development planned for 
North Red Deer, together with the fact the Highway By-pass was 
constructed to the west of the City of Red Deer rather than to the 
east, the Commission and the City in 1964 engaged the Consulting 
Engineering firm of Stanley, Grimble and Roblin Ltd. to carry out 
a new traffic survey of the City of Red Deer. The findings of this 
survey have resulted in the Commission's staff examining in greater 
detail the long range plan for North Red Deer and the West Park 
areas of the City. 


Before concluding, I would be remiss in not saying a few 
words about the former Director of the Commission. On August l, 
1963, Mr. Denis Cole submitted his resignation to accept the posi- 
tion of City Commissioner for the City of Red Deer. Mr. Cole had 
been Director for ten years, joining the Commission on August iQ, 
1953. His tireless efforts in advancing planning in the Commission 
area will be remembered by all who served on the Commission, and 
local councils during that time. Many of the planning policies and 
programs which the Commission has adopted, have resulted from 
his initial work. The development of long range planning for the City 
of Red Deer and the advocating of prepaid utilities and of capital 
works program, to name a few, resulted from his enthusiasm and 
untiring efforts. 


In conclusion, I would like to express my appreciation to our 
Director, Mr. Cundy and his staff in their efficient work carried out 
in an office which has grown far toosmall. Also the co-operation of 
our member municipalities in their effort to make regional planning 
work for the benefit of future developments. Thank you. 


(bo) THE OLDMAN RIVER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Muneo Takeda (Acting Chairman of the Commission):- It is my 
pleasant duty as Acting Chairman to give you a report on progress 
being made by the Oldman River Regional Planning Commission. In 
line with the theme of this meeting, it is primarily concerned with 
the Regional aspect of our work. 


I should make it clear from the start that our Commission 
has not completed a great deal of concrete work on the preparation 
of a Regional Plan, although since October of last year, we have had 
an associate planner working full time on this subject. 
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Rightly or wrongly, this Commission decided from its incep- 
tion to concentrate on the production of General Plan material for its 
member municipalities to the exclusion of other broader studies. Only 
recently has the work load, on available staff, lightened sufficiently 
for us to be able to consider the Region as a whole. 


This policy has enabledus to produce General Plan documents 
for six out of our twelve members, with two more to be ready this 
summer, but looking back with our present knowledge, it might have 
been more logical to start with a Regional study which could then 
have been used as a basic guide for the various General Plans. 


The main reason behind our original decision remains, how- 
ever, unchanged, our membership is scattered and largely urban in 
character. This means that it was not and indeed still not possible 
to get adequate coverage to producea Regional Plan as there are too 
many large gaps in our rural membership pattern. 


We believe that while this problemis commonto all Commis- 
sions, save Peace River, it is most noticeable in our own region. 


We also believe that to be worthwhile, a Regional Plan must 
cover the region as a whole and intend to work toward that goal. 


In the coming months, we hope to make a determined and con- 
certed effort toincrease our membership particularly amongst rural 
municipalities with this end in view. 


Meantime, as a preliminary step, we have initiated a pro- 
gram. of studies of our whole region with an associate planner allo- 
cated full time. Itis hoped this year to produce studies for the whole 
area, population, road patterns, and water resources and a general 
compilation of existing regional statistics. 


Weare sure that such studies will not only be extremely help- 
ful in our continuing program of General Plans for our members, but 
also help to show prospective members what can be done and is still 
to do in preparation for the Regional Plan. 


Since our last report toa conference of this kind, we have 
lost the valued services, both of our longtime Chairman - Reg Turner 
of Lethbridge, and Sid Clarke - our Director and Secretary/Treasurer 
since May, 1957. Reg Turner resigned last October after a continu- 
ous membership of the Commission since its inception and six con- 
secutive years in the chair and his stringent personality and wide 
grasp of our subject is greatly missed. Sid Clarke left us last June 
to take up a senior planning appointment with the City Administration 
in Toronto, after having steered the Commission through the trials 
and tribulations of its formative years and was succeeded by his then 
Deputy, Dave Thomson, our present Director. 
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While we have had numerous staff changes, planners have 
itchy feet it seems, we have been able to maintain our staff at what 
we consider should be an optimum level of nine and our annual budget 
has stabilized with minor fluctuations about the $70,000 mark. 


Our membership now comprises the City of Lethbridge, the 
Towns of Coaldale, Coleman, Nanton, Raymond, Picture Butte, 
Pincher Creek and Taber, the Village of Nobleford, the County of 
Lethbridge, M.D. of Pincher CreekandImprovement DistrictNo. 10. 


The total population of member municipalities amounts to 
about 70,000 persons that is to say about 40 per cent of the Regional 
population which is in the order of,119; 000. 


Taken all in all then, Mr. Chairman, since our last report 
to this Conference, this Commission has had its times of trouble 
both technical and political, it is not too proud of its record as re- 
gards Regional Planning but feels that it could have been worse and 
looks forward confidently to doing much better in the future. We 
are well represented here today andall ofus look forward to learn- 
ing a great deal from the group discussions. 


(c) THE EDMONTON REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. F.S. Mitchell (Chairman of the Commission):- There has been 
a steady growth of urban population in the Edmonton region fairly 
close to the 12 to 14 thousand average annual increase. 


In terms of development - of note has been further institu- 
tional development and the beginning of industrial development in the 
Town of St. Albert, and the very substantial industrial expansion in 
the Town of Fort Saskatchewan. Also, evident, in the City itself, 
is the very rapid rate at which the Civic Centre Plan is being real- 
ized. The continuing construction of high-rise apartments near the 
centre and overlooking the river valley is another significant trend. 


Two complex and important regional studies have been com- 
pleted: 

The River Valley Study, and 

The Metropolitan Transportation Study. . 


Various implications of these studies have been examined 
and implementation is proceeding. A third study - Regional Air 
Pollution - has been substantially completed but not yet published. 


Of the Regional Plan, the Metropolitan Partand the Highway 
Part, are inforce. The Fort Saskatchewan Part isnow under con- 
sideration. Work onthe Leduc Part is completed. The last two 
are of interest since they involve the growth of the District Towns 
and policies which may encourage decentralization. These parts 
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of the Regional Plan, in addition to the urban areas, include a sub- 
stantial part of the adjoining rural municipalities. 


In the main, the policies and plans in force have enabled the 
municipalities and the Commission to accommodate a fairly rapid 
rate of growth in an orderly manner and with a minimum of delay 
and friction. This has been as true of Metropolitan, Town or High- 
way developmentas of smallholdings and resort subdivisions. How- 
ever, one aspect of rural subdivision, because of the increase in 
number of applications is a cause of some concern. These are the 
20 to 40 acre parcels - only a portion of which are being used for 
farm purposes. The kinds of policy needed to meet this situation 
have still to be definitely decided on. 


Although many aspects of the year's work could be dealt with - 
at length, perhaps the most significant advancement in regional 
planning has been in the Commission's relations with the many other 
departments and agencies in the area. To mention a few: 


The Edmonton Area Industrial Development Association 
The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 
The Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
The Planning and Location Branches of the Department of 
Highways 
The Provincial Sanitary Engineer 
Three divisions of the Department of Lands and Forests, 
Provincial Parks Commissioner 
The Technical Section; and 
Fish and Wild Life 
The Department of Mines and Minerals 
The Alberta Research Council - Groundwater Division 
Water Resources Branch, Department of Agriculture 
The University of Alberta, 
Extension Department 
Natural Science Faculties, and 
Department of Geography and Economics 
A.R.D.A. at Federal, Provincial and local municipal 
levels 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Edmonton Welfare Council 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, 


These, and many more agencies, have substantial informa- 
tion essential to the Regional Plan, many are aware of problems or 
have formulated policies which regional planning proposals must 
take into account. Regional Planning will be more substantial and 
realistic as it establishes closer working relationships with all the 
agencies in the regional community. This can be carried beyond 
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the exchange of information to discussion at early stages of various 
studies, to representation on regional planning committees, to joint 
sponsorship of public meetings, etc. 


Several recent examples may be used: 


The first concerns the City of Edmontoninthe Urban Renewal 
Study. A series of meetings were jointly sponsored by the Com- 
munity Planning Association, the Welfare Councilandthe City. These 
meetings were held in various neighborhoods under study, to dis- 
cuss with the people, the problems and possible solutions. Some 
of the advantages toall concerned of suchan approach is self-evident. 


A second example is the Metropolitan Edmonton Transporta- 
tion Study. The broad representation on the technical committee, 
which was in touch with the study at all stages, made this a better 
study than it would otherwise have been. Similarly, after the com- 
pletion of the study, the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce organized 
a one day seminar for a complete review and presentation of the 
study. Besides the technical people of the area who had worked on 
it, and some of the American Consultants, knowledgeable traffic 
people from Eastern Canada gave of their experience and comments. 
The people attending were representative of the business, the pro- 
fessional, the political interests and interested citizens. A broad 
acquaintance with the plan by the community was achieved which 
could probably not have been achieved otherwise. 


A third example involves the Indian Community in the region. 
Until a year or so ago, the Commission has had little contact with 
the various bands or the Department of Indian Affairs. Recently a 
request was received by the Commission from the Enoch Band, to 
use the Technical Advisory services of the Commission, to assist 
in planning a village development. This has proved to be mutually 
satisfactory to the Band, the Commission and the Federal Agency. 


All these examples illustrate a two-way street in which as 
good working relationships are established with these various bodies, 
the Commissionachieves greater insight into the richness and com- 
plexity of the region, and the various bodies are better acquainted 
with the methods and objectives of regional planning, as well as hav- 
ingaccess tothe substantial inf ormationavailable from the Commis- 
sion. The net result is a better mobilization of existing community 
resources in the interests of a better community. 


(dq) THE PEACE RIVER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
Mr. L. Kirby (Member of the Commission):- Weinthe Peace River 
Country, are of course aware that the vast romantic Inland Empire 


serves as a handy conversation piece in the southern parts of this 
Province, and that itis a great subject about which to conjure poli- 
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tical visions and impressive predictions. You delegates of course, 
realize that thefirst requirement ofa Regional Planning Community, 
as of any other community, is that its people have a will to co- 
operate. The people of the Peace River Country have demonstrated 
this willingness to co-operate by being, I believe, the only Regional 
Commission with one hundred per cent municipal membership. In 
this connection, it will be noted that the Peace River Regional Plan- 
ning Commission area covers approximately one-third of the total 
land area of the Province. I will admit however, at this stage, that 
for one reason or another, mainlyfinancial, a number of our mem- 
ber municipalities are becoming somewhat perturbed. 


Today in Alberta, there are big ideas for regional planning, 
but leadership must be given at the effective level of government to 
enable people of responsibility to demonstrate that they have a will . 
to co-operate in making regional planning a reality. At the present, 
my Commission feels that effective regional planning does not exist. 
We arenot aware of any Provincial Government plan of co-ordinated 
public policies, indeed, we must conclude that no such plan exists. 
There is anurgency to produce regional plans. There are too many 
planning problems which cannot be contained within municipal boun- 
daries. Unco-ordinated individual and departmental attempts to 
meet them are fragmentary and ineffectual. Cecil Rhodes is re- 
ported to have said ''What is the good of having big ideas if you have 
not the means tocarry them out''. Leadership has been given to the 
establishment of the Regional Planning Commission, but now we 
await further leadership and the means to carry out the big idea. 
Co-operation is a way of life with the people in the Peace River 
Country and we in the Peace River Regional Planning Commission, 
now, asalways, stand ready to co-operate withall the other Regional 
Planning Commissions in this Province. It occurs to me at this 
time that there may be merit in a suggestion which has been made 
that an Association of Regional Planning Commissions be formed. 


Now, todeal with the problems of developing the Peace River 
Country, they are big and basic, and while no ready answers are 
available, a co-ordinated approach by the various arms of Govern- 
ment, Federal, Provincial and Municipal would, in our opinion, 
yield better dividends than going about it piece-meal. We also re- 
quire the closest possible unity of economic development programs 
between Alberta and British Columbia blocks of the Peace River 
Country. My Commission noted very carefully, a year ago this 
month that Mr. A.O. Fimrite, M.L.A. for Spirit River and Vice- 
Chairman of the Northern Development Council, told the Alberta 
Legislature that Provincial Government funds must be provided for 
the public services needed for the development of the Peace River 
Country, or we might as well forget about it. He stated that north- 
ern development means capital expenditure and government invest- 
ment, for surveys that only the government can provide. He also 
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noted the swift progress of the British Columbia block of the Peace 
River Region, on the strength of a progressive development policy 
and thatasa result of British Columbia's Development Policy, which 
includes the Peace River Power Project, the British Columbia block 
has leaped fifty years into the future. Unless the whole of this Pro- 
vince of Alberta, including the major urban centres are convinced 
that northern development would bring returns to the Province as a 
whole, the development of the Peace River Country will stagnate. 
We submit that the Provincial Government must provide a well con- 
ceived co-ordinated clearly enunciated Provincial Development 
Policy for the Peace River Country, and that such a policy should 
be backed up by the widest possible range of essential studies. The 
capacity isnot present in the Peace River Country to finance exten- 
sive regional planning studies and development programmes. 


In the very near future my Commission will be considering 
a proposal whereby a practical and realistic approach may be made 
towards the production of a regional plan and a development policy 
for the Peace River Country. Whenone considers the vastness and 
the potential of the area involved, the scope of the project, and the 
number of studies which must be carried out, it is almost frighten- 
ing. However, with proper organizationand goodteam work, making 
use of specialists inmany fields, sucha project could be undertaken. 


It will be suggested that a pilot organizational committee be 
set up consisting of representatives of the Provincial Government, 
the Federal Government, the University of Alberta, the Regional 
Planning Commission and some others not yet specified. This pilot 
committee, which it is suggested, should be financed by the Pro- 
vincial Government, would not be responsible for the field work in 
the preparation of the Regional Plan, but would lay the ground rules 
within which the Regional Planning team would work. In this regard 
the Pilot Committee would be charged with the following activities: - 


(a) Study the problemin its entirety and formulate a programme of 
necessary surveys and studies. 


(b) The investigation and appointment of various key personnel to 
serve on a regional team. 


(c) Aninvestigation of costs (including fees of professional person- 
nel, and the expenses of surveysand studies) and the making of 
recommendations as to how these costs should be allocated bet- 
ween the various agencies and levels of Government. 


(d) A time table for the project. 
The recommendations of the Pilot Committee would then be 


forwarded to the Provincial Government and it is anticipated that 
upon endorsation by the Cabinet, agreements would be entered into 
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by all interested parties. It should be noted here that the carrying 
out of independent studies on various subjects without the above 
suggested co-ordination are sometimes of little or no value. It is 
suggested that all studies which will require to be done should be 
done simultaneously as the information is often inter-related. We 


trust that such a proposal will be received favourably by the Pro- 
vincial Government. 


We are convinced that ina few years the Peace River Coun- 
try will work outa Regional Plan. It should be invery broad outline 
and local communities should have wide scope for localized action, 
but there will bea plan for which we will be working. The plan will 
only be valid if the skeleton of the region conforms with it, and the 
highways, powerlines, government projects, gasand oil lines, rail- 
road developments are all very important parts of that skeleton. 
All of these will require to conform in route and phasing with such 
aregional plan. The plan willalsobe validif it providesa realistic 
and favourable economic framework within which public expendi- 
tures and private enterprise may function efficiently. 


Mr. Chairman, I trust that what I have said has given you 
the broad picture of my Commission's concerns, and I would hope 
that the answers tothe People of the Peace willnot be, in the words 
of the late Sir Winston Churchill ''All we can offer you is blood, 
sweat, toil and tears". 


(e) THE CALGARY REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. A.R. Smith (Planning Director of the Commission):- The most 
significant progress made by our Planning Commission, since the 
last Alberta Planning Conference, has been the adoption in 1963 of 
a Preliminary Regional Plan by the members of this Commission. 


This Preliminary Plan embodies, ineffect, a crystallization 
of most of the thinking, and policies, developed by the Commission 
and itsmembers up to that date. In this respect it represents past 
experience in dealing with growth in the planning area. 


However, the Plan is not built entirely on the past. It also 
contains means for treating future developmentina way that it hopes 
will be compatible with trends, future needs, and common sense 
direction. Therefore it incorporates anticipation with experience. 


It must be noted that, apart from certain basic principles, 
the Planisa guide toits members. In many ways its directions are 
generalizations. Through this it achieves a certain flexibility, and 
is up to the individual municipal by-laws to contain the necessary 
detailed specifications. The Commission staff now is engaged in 
preparing for its members, their individual by-laws executing the 
general provisions of the Regional Plan. 
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Since the Plan's passage in 1963, there has been only one 
amendment passed. This is an indication of its general flexibility. 
That took place in 1964. It is interesting to note that that amend- 
ment was related to permitting certain recreational development. 
At the moment it appears that of all demands, perhaps the recre- 
ational demand of the total population is destined in the next few 
years to have the most far-reaching effect on our rural areas. Tie 
a large degree this is anticipated and already given general direc- 
tion in the Plan. 


One of the main features of the plan is its undisguised pur- 
pose in maintaining a clear separation between purely urban uses 
as opposed tothose uses that are compatible with rural areas. For 
example on the one hand, it provides that urban areas should be 
large enough to accommodate their needs into the future; that sec- 
ondary and tertiary industries should be within urban limits, this 
leaves out gas plants, they are primary industries; that commercial 
uses also, excepting highway traveller service, should be inside; 
and so on, 


On the other hand it provides that in rural areas residential 
densities of land use should not be greater than one person per acre. 
This reduces minimum possible size of parcels to five acres, but 
in practice the minimum areais twenty acres. The general purpose 
is to conserve against premature fragmentation of good arable land 
and maintain low rural population densities. 


In this latter connection a study was conducted to examine 
the possibility of settingup country residential subdivisions on poor 
agricultural land near the Cityand towns, but rezoning at this time 
for this purpose was decided against. The 20-acre subdivisions are 
now spreading far afield and new municipal problems are develop- 
ing from these subdivisions. Wewould beinterested to hear at this 
Conference of other experience in this field in the Province. 


During this past summer, the first phase of a rural road 
system study was completed for the rural municipalities. Unfor- 
tunately we tried toinclude a municipality which isnot now a mem- 
ber of the Commission but financing did not make it possible. The 
development of such a system is of great importance, not only to 
the rural municipalities, but also to the towns and villages and 
whole region as well as to the general commerce and development 
of the entireregion. Such a system, whenever it is developed, and 
particularly as it becomes paved, will have a tremendous impact 
throughout the area. It will open new areas, bringing everything, 
timewise, closer together. Those of us. wholive inthe larger cities 
of Edmonton, Calgary, Red Deer, will probably recall how rarely 
we ever get off the main highway. Once the secondary system of 
paved roads is opened up, I think you will recognize that it will draw 
all of the urban people into the country. The City's overpowering. 
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influence will spread further and further afield. In fact, we have 
what is known as a ''City Region", and over the years we must pre- 
pare for the changes that will come with the City's growth. 


In connection with general plan work, a new General Plan 
has been prepared for Cochrane and submitted to its Council for 
discussion, General Plans for the new Village of Canmore, and 
for the Town of High River arenearing completion. Landuse studies 
have been done on all the other towns in preparation for further 
work. 


In connection with subdivision matters, our Commission has 
experienced considerable pre-occupation with processing and deal- 
ing with applications. This gives us no pride because the actual 
number of lots or parcels created has not been greatin proportion. 
However, the time spent in administration has been great. My 
Commission feels that there is too much time spent on subdivision 
processing, not only by its staff, which is expensive in dollars; but 
also by itself and its Committees, which is expensive in the volun- 
tary time of individuals. The sum total represents a considerable 
detraction from that time which should be available for planning 
discussions and development. 


The problemis a complex one, tied upwith matters of auto- 
nomy, administrative procedures, delegations of authority, and so 
on. Answers are not clear and simple. Yet my Commission feels 
that close examination is needed with the object of releasing to the 
Commissionand its members more productive time for the develop- 
ment of realistic planning proposals. 


Before closing I would like tomention Commission member- 
ship. The City of Calgary has, over the past three or four years, 
swallowed up our original fringe towns of Forest Lawn, Montgomery 
and, on August last, Bowness. Inadditionit has expandedits limits 
to now include about 175 square miles. This has all been in line 
with Commission policies, as stated over the years. 


Other towns have expanded. Cochrane, Three Hills and 
Trochu, have all moved through recent annexations toaccommodate 
some of their growth problems. Three Hills, in particular, re- 
quires a little more attention. 


Our membership has changed quite considerably. Follow- 
ing the loss of our fringe towns - Forest Lawn, Bowness and Mont- 
gomery, we have added the rural towns of Airdrie, Three Hills and 
Trochu. The Village of Beiseker has applied for membership. Can- 
more, near the Banff Park Gates, has become a village and has its 
first Council this Wednesday. The indications are that it will make 
immediate application for membership since the area was part ol 
the Commission when it was an Improvement District. 
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Otherwise there have been approaches from one rural muni- 
cipality whom the Commission would welcome to membership, and 
hopes that arrangements can be made soon to accommodate it. 


Generally from the point of view of expansion, other com- 
mission membership, we run into the financial problem and as the 
size of those areas which at present are on the outside get smaller 
and smaller, their financial capacity to even support the cost of 


their membership of evenattending meetings gets less and less and . 


one adds small amounts tosome of the planning services with many 
of them they feel now, it is beyond their financial capacity. We 
would like to find some way of getting around this, but we haven't 
so far, but we're working on the problem. 


(f) MEDICINE HAT REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
Mr. R. Balston (Director of the Commission):- The Planning Re- 


gion in the southeast corner of the Province covers about 10,000 
square miles and has a population close to 50,000 - about half of 


whom live in the City of Medicine Hat. The Region has had a che-. 


quered career - even before the advent of a Planning Commission, 
and, . think,»sa.brightituture. 


There isa growing realizationthat Canada andits Provinces, 
with the possible exception of Quebec, does not have a properly 


graded hierarchy of urban settlements and that for sound economic. 


and social growth, this is a necessary pre-requisite. 


The large cities, over saya quarter of a million population, 
are the 'prima donnas' of the Canadian urban scene. The success 
or failure of the unfolding life-drama in which we are all inextricably 
concerned may well rest ultimately on the shoulders of the support- 
ing cast - the smaller towns and cities. Here in Alberta, for in- 
stance, we lackany urban settlements between 40,000 and 240,000. 
There are none at all within this wide range. 


With or without the aid of planning, some means must be 
found to encourage the growth of the smaller cities to fill the gap. 
A hopeful factor towards this end, which is gaining recognition, is 
that broadly speaking the larger prima-donnas are located, in the 
traditional pattern, on the very choicest agricultural land. The 
actual acreage involved may bevery small - but as far ahead as we 
can see, there is noend to the incessant and remorseless nibbling. 
Like it or not, some of our best farmers are being enticed and 
forced into growing crops, row by row, of houses, on the most 
productive land in the Province. Out of the thousands of square 
miles we havein this Province, only eight per cent is classified as 
within the superior soil type. 


So again, I think there is a very good case for encouraging 
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the growth of the smaller cities and towns in regions such as ours, 
where incidentally the climate is usually much better too. For- 
tunately, almostunlimited development can take place onland which 
is relatively unproductive fromanagricultural point of view. After 
all, 50 acres is no great loss to the food basket when at best, it 
only supplies grazing for one animal per year. 


Now don't get the impression that our region is a poor un- 
productive area.. Whilst our staff in the Commission is limited to 
four, our work over the past twelve months has taken a significant 
change in emphasis. We are now stealing some time, to spend on 
planning studies of a more positive nature. The most extensive of 
these have been concerned withan Urban Renewal Study for the City 
of Medicine Hat and others with the region as a whole. It is the 
latter which is showing beyond doubt, that it is not an unproductive 
area. 


If we exclude the Defence Research Board Experimental 
Range, 92 per cent of our region is in farm or ranch use; this can 
be further subdivided into 64 per cent range, 24 per cent dry land 
cropand 4 per cent irrigated. Weestimate that food production on 
the average, is sufficient to feed nearly a half million people and 
alsothat 90 per cent of our output is transported outside the region 
for consumption elsewhere. 240,000 acres are under irrigation 
whichis about 40 per cent of the provincial total. About 60 per cent 
of the dryland crop is wheat and this represents 10 per cent of the 
provincial wheat acreage. Now you all know that the County of 
Newell (the Eastern Irrigation District) hasa tremendous area under 
the ditch - about 170,000 acres in fact - and you may think that its 
production is bolstering the production figures for our region. So 
for one moment let us exclude it, and consider only the remainder, 
thatistosay, County of Forty Mile No. 8 together with Improvemert 
Districts 11 and 22. 


This portion of our Region, in 1960, contained 2,165 farms 
and ranches - that is approximately 3 per cent of the provincial 
total. They represent a capital investment value of $142 million 
which is 5.2 per cent of the provincial figure. Nine per cent of all 
farms with a capital value over $100,000 are located here and the 
value of Agricultural products for the year was over $24 million. 


This represents a per capita value for the farm population 
(not per worker) of about $3,200. The value of greenhouse and 
nursery products included in the above amountedto $841,000 - which 
has some significance becauseit represents more than 30 per cent 
of the provincial total in this classification. Now, it should be re- 
membered that these figures are farm values and that retail prices, 
whilst varying considerably fromitem toitem, might average about 
two and one half times as much again as those quoted. 
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As a rough target for the next twenty years, I think that a 
half millionacres of the least productive land could be taken out of 
agriculture and put to other uses. At the same time production on 
the remainder could be doubled. 


Turning now to another important resource in the 'bargain 


basement'. 


It has on hand an estimated two and one third trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas. Thisis about 7 per cent of the known reserves 
in the Province. About two thirds have already been dedicated for 
export over the years ahead, with the remaining one third being 
available for local consumption. The current rate of export is 
close to 100 billion cubic feet and local consumption is about 16 
billion cubic feet per annum. The value of this annual consumption 
at the point of entry to the pipeline (which of course isnot the con- 
sumer value) is estimated at $16 million. 


To these figures onagricultural production ($24 million) and 
natural «is production ($16 million) you canadd a further $41 mil- 
lion whici: represents the factory selling value of afairly wide range 
of manufactured items. Unfortunately, these figures do not in any 
way represent comparable values - but they certainly give a good 
indication of production. I would hazard aneducated guess that the 
total 'wholesale value’ would be well in excess of $100 million. 


I hope that youare not being thoroughly confused by all these 
figures -and in any event copies of this report will be available to 
most of youwhen the Proceedings of this Conference are published. 
We are :owever, collating information on other aspects of our re- 
gion - highways, constructicu, retail trade and so on and you will 
appreciate that these studies are by no means complete. I trust 
however, that Ihave impressed you with three points: - 
1. That from both a National and Provincial standpoint - the sup- 
porting cast - in thiscase our smaller urban centres, have a viable 
economy and cannot be allowed to fade away as a result of the in- 
satiable demands of the prima-donnas., 


2. That the 'production value' of aregion givesa better indication 
of its relative importance tothe total economy than either the popu- 
lation or its equalized assessment. 

3. That Regional studies arenot only desirable but essential, and 
that some method must be found to encourage and finance Commis- 
sions toenable these studies to go forward without prejudice to the 
work for member municipalities. 


(g) THE BATTLE RIVER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. N.S. Roper (Chairman of the Commission):- It is perhaps 
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fitting that the most recently formed Commission should report last. 
I do not know how long we can shelter behind the protection of our 
youth as we have now completed almost five years of active opera- 
tion. 


Much of the time in these formative years has been consumed 
by the need to become fully aware of the wide ranging activity for 
whicha Commissionis designedand toestablisha sound set of basic 
principles to guide our staff and members. 


Until quite recently, the major areas in which we were able 
to assist were urban. Here we found problems of an urgent nature 
requiring solutions withina long term framework. We donot claim 
to have solved all of them, in fact we may have introduced certain 
extra ones in seeking for an overall solution. We do however, be- 
lieve that the Commissionand its staff have made each municipality 
aware of the long term requirements which must of necessity be 
allowed for. 


Having spent much time on the basic research needs of the 
areaand producing guide lines tothe urban centres, the awareness 
of regional needs has recently increased in our Commission. We 
are most anxious to hearthe speakers at this Conference concerned 
with the participation by other authorities in the whole range of pro- 
cesses of regional development which will enable regional planning 
to attempt to co-ordinate the future of the Province. 


Already completed by our Commission staff, we have deline- 
ated the general service areas of our major settlements and have 
carried out research to establish a hierarchy of settlement func- 
tions. We believe that this approach will give us a sound basis to 
discuss and negotiate with other authorities the aspects of regional 
development for which they each may be responsible. We look for- 
ward to an increase of communication between all authorities to 
reduce duplication of effort and assist in making sound decisions 
based on the widest range of available data. 


While we look forward, we must sometimes pause and look 
around. During the past year we have looked seriously at some 
basic aspects of our operation - particularly focussing our atten- 
tion on our present and future memberships, its validity as a re- 
gional concept and its financial abilities. We must admit that this 
view has not been altogether encouraging. We have, asa result, 
made certain recommendations to the Provincial Planning Board 
and are pleased tonote their intention of conducting an overall re- 
view of the present regional arrangements. 


Looking back over the first five years, looking around at 
our present circumstances and looking forwardinto a rapidly chang- 
ing world we cannow clearly see the increasing acceptance of plan- 
ningas avalid part of municipal government, the increasing aware- 
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ness that planning involves more than subdivision and zoning by - 
laws, the emerging consideration of local and regional policies by 


higher authorities. 


We hope, not without confidence, that even greater develop- 
ment of these important aspects of our operation will emerge with 
the passage of time. At the same time we recognize our Own res- 
ponsibilities in all these matters. 


With these observations, hopes and recognitions, the Battle 
River Regional Planning Commission wishes toreport to this Con- 
ference that it is prepared to take its place in the important task 
of regional planning and to offer its services to all those who also 
have a place in the development of the future. 


(hb) THE.CITY OF \CALGARY 


Mr. G.J. Greenhalgh (Planning Department):- Mayl firstpresent 
Mr. Martin's apologies. Heis prevented from attending this Con- 
ference for the first time because this date conflicts with that of a 
regular meeting of City Council. 


Perhaps it isappropriate to begin the review of the City of 
Calgary's activities by making reference toitems on today's Council 
agenda, because they represent two very important points of imple - 
mentation of the City's general plan which have been presented at 
previous meetings of this council. First of all, there is to be an 
additional crossing of the Bow River and the by-law for that pro- 
ject ison today's Council agenda. This will not be simply a bridge 
and a river crossing, but will be part of a focal point of the City's 
future arterial system closely related to the internal road system 
of the City, but alsoan important linkin the arterial system, link- 
ing the suburban Calgary and the regional road system into what 
is really the center of a region; that is the center of the City of 
Calgary. I amsure that the presentation of this material as shown 
in the general plan in the proper context and against. the proper 
background, has facilitated the invitation to the Federal Government 
to participate in the cost of that bridge. 


A second by-law on today's agenda willachievea substantial 
safeguard to lands in the take-off and approach zone to one of the 
principle runways of Calgary's airport. Residential development 
will be excluded from the approach zone which is probably as ef- 
fective asafeguard asis practical in the surprising absence of any 
Federal assistance in protecting land in the runway approaches 
which fall outside the boundary of the airport proper. These safe- 
guards also stem from General Plan proposals. 


Similarly, a third by-law will give effect to a major park 
system on Calgary's North Hill as proposed in the General. Plan. 
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In line with the day to day progression of the work, there 
has been continuing refinement in development of regulatory pro- 
cesses. The zoning by-lawhas been amended to reflect the increas- 
edinterestand willingness toinvest in downtown residential accom- 
modation. And in this area, of particular interest perhaps, is the 
system referred to as a ''bonus system" which makes it economi- 
cally advantageous toprovide part of the site for public enjoyment. 
Further review of apartment development has been undertaken in 
order to keep our regulatory controlin line with the sort of develop- 
ment that is taking place and to realize the potential of that de- 
velopment. Considerationis being given to extending the application 
of the ''bonus system"! to other Central Business District Uses in 
general. 


Of course, there is continued activity in the primary sub- 
division of raw land in the City of Calgary. This may be indicated 
in the fact that our subdivision income, if you like, from the pro- 
cessing of subdivisions in the first 10 months of last year was close 
to $16,000, which gives some indication of the volume of land which 
is still being developed withinthe City of Calgary. With reference 
to the observation of the Director of the Medicine Hat Regional 
Planning Commission and those poor farmers who are compelled 
to grow rows and rows of houses - well certainly they never raised 
a more lucrative crop in the whole of their farming careers. Of 
particular concern to some of us in the Department, in spite of the 
vast volume of subdivision of raw land, is the absence of a qualified 
resident planning consultant inthe City of Calgary, which hasa two- 
fold effect - anadd'tional load is put onour own technical staff and 
there is acertain lack of refinement in subdivision design, because 
we tend to concentrate onthe major and not the fundamental detail 
of the design. 


Other areas of work concerned with current planning affairs 
include the continuation of the City's program of industrial sub- 
division, and annexation has continued toinclude Bowness, the last 
of the suburban communities on the fringe of the City of Calgary. 
The difficulties of a metropolitan form of government have there- 
fore been forestalled and Calgary has become Canada's largest 
city in terms of area at least. The city has acquired the former 
military air field at Lincoln Park, a 450 acre parcel of close in- 
land together with the hangars that served it. Amongst the inter - 
esting proposals for its future use which are now under review is 
that by the Exhibition and Stampede Board to relocate the Calgary 
Stampede on this site. 


Perhaps the most significant policy of long-term significance 
has been the institution of an Advisory Planning Commission, com- 
prising representatives of the business community and citizens at 
large as well as members of City Council which should, we hope, 
increase a fundamental necessity of any planning organization that 
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MODEL OF THE EDMONTON CIVIC CENTRE 


is that of communication between our body politic and the public 
that we try so hard to serve. The Advisory Planning Commission 
isinvolved in animmediate programme of work inthe best Patrick 
Geddes tradition of survey before plan. 


The first area of work which the Commission finds itself 
involved is the combined transportation and planning study for the 
whole City with emphasis on the central business district. This 
is not an abrogation of the general plan butrather a step of refine- 
ment beyond it. Planning and traffic data are being correlated 
and processed bythe City's Traffic Consultant, Allan M. Voorhees 
of Washington. Those of you who attended the Town Planning In- 
stitute of Canada Conference two yearsago in Banff will recall the 
very stimulating paper that he presented at the time. Relevant: 
survey data includes an updated population forecast, land use in- 
ventory and land use projection; economic base, employment and 
projected employment prospectsin the City, originand destination 
traffic data, etc. This material will provide the best possible in- 
formation for preparation of a downtown plan of which the traffic 
proposals will be anintegral andimportant part. If this study pro- 
ceeds as we have every confidence that it will, there should be 
some exciting reports to present to the next Conference. 


(i) THE CITY OF EDMONTON 


Mr. W.G. Hardcastle (Chief Planner):- During thelast twoyears, 
we've seenthe completion of a considerable amount of work towards 
a general plan for the City of Edmonton and MetropolitanArea. Dur- 
ing this time, the population has increased from 303,000 or 304, 000 
to 358,000. Beverly and Jasper Place whichadjoined Edmonton on 
the East and West have become part of the City and also a small 
part of the municipality of Strathcona hasincreased the area. The 
greater part of the City is now subject to a zoning by-law which 
has been operative since 1961 and which appears to be generally 
accepted although we have had, of course, some difficulty due to 
subsequent amendments to The Planning Act which have required 
major changes. Although the passing of a zoning by-law prior to 
the acceptance of a general plan, appears tobe somewhat anomalous, 
the by-law does only apply to those areas which are not likely to 
be subject to much change during the plan period and does in it- 
self provide for changes in fringe areas where future growth is 
anticipated. The remainder of the City, the downtown area, the 
newly annexed areas of Jasper Place and Beverly and other areas 
where changes may be anticipated are the subject of a land use 
classification guide which has recently beenapproved by a Resolu- 
tion of Council and which involves standards which may have to be 
reviewed in the light of experience and involved areas which may 
be subject to change when the general planisapproved. This method 
enables us, I think, to achieve some consistency in making deci- 
sions on specific developments without the inflexibility of a formal 
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zoning by-law and it also enables changes to be made in the light 
of further knowledge during the development of the general plan 
and refinements tobe made tothe regulations prior to incorporat- 
ing them into a firm by-law. 


So far as progress on the General Plan is concerned, this 
has beendone of course, in conjunction with the Edmonton Regional 
Planning Commissionand I believe Mr. Mitchell was pretty speci- 
fic on a lot of the work which is being carried out. The City was 
involved with the Planning Commissionand the Department of High- 
ways in the Metropolitan Transportation Study. This is presently 
being studied by the Council and parts of it have been accepted in 
principle andin fact, construction has already started for the first 
programme which involves new river crossings and certain parts 
of the freeway system. 


In addition, an urban renewal study and report has been 
completed. There was a report made by the Bechtel Corporation 
regarding a possible rapid transit system for the City. Also, a 
report on the civic centre has been approved in principle about 
a year ago by the Council. This is also being implemented. A 
very large amount of work is being carried out towards comple- 
tion of the general plan - basically research work and an analysis 
of this has been presented to Council, in the form of some 17 or 
18 very large volumes which now becomes our duty to study and 
to compress such studies into a readable form in order that the 
Council may arrive at policies which can be incorporated intoa 
general plan and adopted by by-law. 


Expansion of the City has continued at a reasonably fast 
rate during the last few years, in fact, development of the downtown 
area has really surpassedanything that we anticipated. I think the 
fact that Council has adopted’ the civic centre plan has been respons- 
ible for this. Certainly an impetus hasbeen givento the growth of 
the central part of the City. There is the C.N. Towers presently 
under construction, the new post office by the Federal Government; 
there is a very large apartment and parking structure going up; 
the centennial libraryis due tostart construction now; censtruction 
has already started on a 600 car underground garage (the library 
will go ontop of this and there is also a new market building being 
built to replace the one that had to be torn down to make the site 
for the library); anewart gallery is proposed to start construction 
fairly soon andalsoa new office building called the Legal Building. 
In other words, we've got a really good start on the civic centre. 


The other end of the scale, we've continued with the regis- 
tration of residential and industrial subdivision plans, generally 
taking advantage of the replotting procedures under The Planning 
Act, owing tothe fragmented land ownership pattern whichis char- 
acteristic of the fringe areas of the City. Recent annexations have 
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provided for an amount of land available for industrial and resi- 
dential development. For the present time, we have a stock of 
about five and one-half thousand lots registeredin new residential 
subdivisions. About three thousand of these have full utility ser- 
vicing and the ensuing construction program will provide services 
to the balance. These lots are distributed within 17 residential 
districts in the northeast, southwest and southeast sectors of the 
City. The types of district vary quite widely from sites of a third 
of an acre inthe southwest part of the City to the standard minimum 
sized lot in the project districts in the northeast. In connection 
with the residential expansion of the city, large areas of land have 
been acquired for school and park purposes over and above that 
provided forin The Subdivisionand Transfer Regulation. The City 
has purchased large areas at White Mud Creek to guarantee its 
future development in regional parks, with very striking topic- 
graphical characteristics. We havealsoacquired about 300 acres 
of land in the river valley as an exchange fora piece of land in the 
centre of the city upon which is now being built a large parking and 
hotel complex. 


Industrial subdivision plans have been proceeded with in 
the northeast. There is a large area of city-owned land in the 
northwest which is presently being subdivided asan industrial es- 
tate and there is a very wide range of land now available for all 
types of industrial development. 


One of the most valuable achievements, I think, in the City 
in the past year has been the urban renewal study, which is being 
undertaken with the assistance of the Federal Government and which 
was completed during the middle of last year. This report was 
produced in three parts, designed to familiarize the general pub- 
lic and Council with the inadequacies of housing and environmental 
conditions in Edmonton, and to advise on ways and means of over- 
coming these inadequacies. In particular the study was concerned 
with determining the following, the extent and type of new housing 
required torelieve overcrowding and torehouse families who may 
bedisplaced by an urban renewal program; the extent to which 
rehabilitation of existing housing is necessary, the method of ef- 
fecting such rehabilitation andthe preventing of further deteriora- 
tion of the quality of housing; the areas which should be redevelop- 
ed and the type and order of redevelopment which should be under - 
taken. In Part I of the report which is entitled 'The Problem'! 
the nature of the City's development, the meaning of urban renewal 
and the effects of blight were briefly analized. In Part II, entitled 
"The Problem Assessed" provided the first comprehensive apprai- 
sal of housing deficiencies ona lot by lot and block by block basis 
throughout the older district. Part II also contained an assess- 
ment of physical environment. To determine the extent to which 
each residential area was afflicted by obnoxious uses, untidy streets 
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and private yards, insufficient community facilities, the threat . 


of vandalismand the dangers of heavy traffic, poor approach roads 
etc. The results of four public meetings held in schools and com- 
munity halls in the older districts to which 9500 householders were 
invited will provide the basis for continued citizen participation 
in urban renewal. Part III entitled ''Plan for Renewal'' contained 


a practical program for rejuvenation of the declining neighborhood, ~ 


supplemented by the clearance of residential buildings where their 
deteriorated condition coincided with a poor environment or a de- 
mand for parkor roadway development. The problem of scattered 
run-down housing cannot be resolved by massive redevelopment, 
but rather it is envisaged that rehabilitationand neighborhood im- 
provement will spearhead the renewal program, provided the 
proverbial ounce of prevention which if taken now, should preclude 
the pound of cure later. Thirteen recommendations have been 
submitted to the Federal, Provincial and Municipal Governments 
dealing with the following items: 


Redevelopment and public housing, 

Rehabilitation and neighborhood improvement, 

Housing occupancy and maintenance by-law, 

Limited tax exemptions on home improvements, 

Patio housing for small scale replacements, 

Demolition of ruiness or dilapidated unoccupied buildings, 

Encouragement of private enterprize, 

Urban renewal citizen participation in neighborhood 
co-operative housing, 

A collaborated approach with the Edmonton Welfare 
Council to resolve the social human problems 
characteristic of the poorest districts, 

The co-ordination of housing and zoning inspections, 

The two phased program of urban renewal commencing 
this year to be completed by 1980. 


In summary, this has been a period during which a large 
amount of valuable work has been carried out which will form the 
basis to guide the growth of the City and the metropolitan area 
for the next twenty years. 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I would just like to 
thank the half dozenmembers of my staff who have been down here 


all weekend and have been responsible for the City's display, and | 


I would like to say that they have done a really good job of it. 
Mr. A.W. Morrison:- In my opinion, we have had a most inter- 


estingmorning. I thankall present for your patient attentiveness. 
The reports given, I think, have given us all, food for thought. 
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PMU RENEW AL 





Panel on "Urban Renewal" - (Left to Right) Roy Osborne, P.R. Goyette, Hon. A.J. 
Hooke, Ross Ellis, M. Rogers and V. Wood, Chairman. 


Dr. V.A. Wood (Afternoon Chairman):- May I have your attention 
please ladiesand gentlemen, we are ready to start our afternoon pro- 
gramme. We first havea panel topic on Urban Renewal and our Chair - 
man for this topic is Mr. Ross Ellis who is the Administrator of the 
Town of High River. I am now pleased toturn the time over to Mr. 


Ellis. 


PANEL SESSION: - 'URBAN RENEWAL!" 
ea Stine notin cemmeetnainst ot tlk ein Bik bed Bie tLe ht 


Chairman: - Mr. Ross Ellis, Administrator of the Town of 
High River. 
Members: - Hon. A.J. Hooke, Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


Mr. P.R. Goyette, Assistant Director of Urban 
Renewal and Housing Division of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 

Mr. M. Rogers, Senior Planner, Urban Renewal, 
City of Edmonton. 

Mr. Roy Osborne, Alderman, City of Medicine Hat. 


Mr. R. Ellis:- Thank you Dr. Wood. Ladies and Gentlemen, I think 
the topic of this panel is one of importance, not only to those who are 
here representing urban centers, but to those whoare here represent- 

ing rural areas. The value of any panel such as this is not from the 
speakers alone who are on the panel, but a considerable amount of 
the value that you will take away this afternoon will depend on the 
questions which you, as delegates, ask of the panel members after 
they have completed their talks. They are going to bring out some 
points and then we will turn the discussion of this subject over to you. 


The panelists will speak to you in the order which they appear 
onthe programme. We'll start withthe Honorable A.J. Hooke. There 
are many things which could'be said as anintroduction, most of which 
I will waive, but I would like to say this, that he is noted as being 
outspoken and we'll see how he makes out this afternoon. 


Mr. A.J. Hooke:- Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wood, Panelists, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. After that introduction, I don't know what I ought to say 
to start out. I think perhaps, there is one thing I should say and that 
is I want to be a little more careful with my choice of words this 
afternoon than I was this morning. I mentioned something about the 
district agriculturalist getting down tothe farmer'sleveland my good 
friend, Mr. Lester from Calgary didn't know whether I insulted far- 
mers or not. I certainly didn't want to. There is, I understand, a 
difference of course betweena farmer and anagriculturalist. As soon 
as the farmer trades in his light delivery and gets himself a station 
wagon, he becomes an agriculturalist. Weare living in an age of 
euphemism, it seems tome these days, we try to hide these harsh 
things which we don't like, by giving them a different name. For in- 
stance, we don't have depressions any more, we have recessions now. 





I remember acouple of weeks ago, listening to the Minister of Labor 
speaking about surplus manpower, he didn't mention the unemployed 
at all. NowlI bet those poor fellows thought they were out of jobs. 
No one makes mistakes of course, we have errors in judgement. I 
recall a fellow who got interested in political life and stood up on the 
platform a few times and started talking, but because he was cooking 
in a cafeteria, the newspapers said, ''what does he know about poli- 
tics, he's just a cook''. However, he got himself nominated, so in 
the write-up he was a ''chef"'. But after he became elected to the 
House of Commons, he got in the who's who asa "culinary artist". 
And you know they goback these days and they remake those old motion 
pictures we saw years ago. I think it's Tabacco Road whichis coming 
back. It's called Filter Tip Drive this time. Thisisn't what we camé 
here to talk about, however. 


I would like to mention that ever since there has been such 
a thing as a National Housing Act in Canada, I have had the distinc- 
tion perhaps of being the Minister in the Province of Alberta who has 
been the contact with the officials of National Housing. The Pro- 
vincial Housing Act was passedunder the old Department of Economic 
Affairs, but strangely enough the work that the Minister had to do or 
the staff, was negligible because no use was ever made of that par- 
ticular piece of legislation. On two occasions, our major cities de + 
cided that they would take advantage of provincial and federal legis- 
lation and undertake a land assembly scheme; but neither of these 
was carried to completion. Consequently up until this date, practi- 
cally no use whatever has been made of the Provincial Housing Act. 
That's really why itis that now at the forthcoming session, we will 
be bringing in not just amendments to the original Act but a brand 
new one, 


When we talk about urban renewal, I think perhaps it's ne- 
cessary especially for the person who is speaking first on the panel, 
to go back into history a little bit and perhaps give some reasons 
for this programme which is paramount in Canada today -- the pro- 
gramme of urban renewal. When we look at our western towns, we 
realize that most of them during the past 55 years of the life of this 
Province were something like topsy and just grew up. There didn't 
appear to be a great deal of planning in those days eventhough, as 
Mr. Dant said this morning, we have had a Planning Act in Alberta 
as far back as 1913. Approximately every 8 or 9 miles along the 
C.P. or the C.N. railway it was decided that a town should be built. 
From having toput sewer and water in some of them over the past few 
years, we realize that planners in those days, if they did plan, were 
certainly not looking very far into the future regarding the installa- 
tion of sewer and water, because some of the towns have certainly 
had their problems. Could we foresee back in those days, only 40 
years ago, the demise of any of these small towns. With the advent 
of better roads, the bringing in of new modes of travel, especially 
the high powered automobiles, some of these ‘towns are doomed as 
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we know. As an illustration, let us examine the railway line from 
Coronation to Lacombe with which I amvery familiar. Coming this 
way from Coronation we run through a little place called Federal, 
another little place called Fleet and then Castor; then we come to 
Veldt, Halkirk, Gadsby, Botha, then through Stettler and on to Er- 
skine, Nevis, Alix, Tees, Clive and we arrive finally at Lacombe. 
In other words, back in that day 50 years ago, fifteen townsites 
were chosen--fifteen towns developed and today, ten of them have 
regressed, Five towns are coming to the foreground and are going 
to be what we knowas good towns. The remaining towns will revert 
to little hamlets, some having already lost village status. Emer- 
gencies too, often upset plans and it is often impossible to look too 
far into the future, despite the fact that we talk about long-range 
planning. I know that long-range planning must be done as nearly 
as it can be, but I certainly know from experience that you can't 
look too far into the future and plan exactly. Consider the effects 
of World War II on housing alone. We can go into any town and any 
city inAlbertaas total strangers, and walkor drive down the streets 
and recognize war time houses. Cost and urgency were the con- 
trolling factors in building these houses and in my opinion, the 
majority of such houses constitute blight at the present time. In 
the planning of our streets years ago, did we plan for motor traffic 
or for horse-drawn traffic. School sites were chosen principally 
to suit the mode of transportation of that day. Many former school 
sites nave had to be replaced; we think in terms of modern trans- 
portation and other factors such as larger school units. Many of 
you wiil remember that every town once had a livery barn. I won- 
der how many Mr. Dant has seen in recent replotting schemes for 
various towns. Where are the hitching posts. I haven't seen any 
for quitea while, and yet it isn't too long agowhen such things were 
absolutely common. I'm wondering too, when planning was done, 
let us say 30 years ago for both rural and urban areas, whether we 
considered provisions for airports or landing strips or other such 
things. Haven't such uses come along as something comparatively 
new? It hasn't been possible toforesee everything tothe point wnere 
it can be absolutely certain that planning scnemes do notneed future 
amendment. We very often today look at a situation in our older 
communities and decide it as a case of poor planning. I don't think 
that was it so much, but I believe they were planning with the in- 
formation that they had at hand and certainly we might say at the 
very worst, that the crystal ball wasn't working too well. They 
couldn't be expected to see into the future anymore than planners 
Can see into the future today. Certainly wedoour level best to look 
at what we think the situationis going to be, but in long-range plan- 
ning for municipalities, has, for example, a site been reserved for 
the future atomic energy plant. 


In 1955, I was the provincial representative at an interna- 
tional conference in Tennessee and one afternoon we listened to a 
discussion by two very very prominent men, one in the field of atom- 
ic energy and the other connected with the petroleum industry. It 
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was pointed out to us, even then, that our whole mode of transpor- 
tation could be changed over night. With such far reaching tech- 
nological changes, the petroleum industry would go out of existence 
in the matter of afew years. We saw motion pictures of automo- 
biles which were being operated at a plant somewhere in the United 
States with solar enerby. Imagine what would happen by putting them 
on the market immediately. Well our service stations wouldn't re- 
quire tanks of gasoline for one thing. Economics therefore, has a 
place to play in this whole picture as well. The economy would be 
seriously affected if we did with atomic energy and solar energy, 
whatis technically now possible to bedone. Planning must have re- 
gard for such things and be flexible enough toaccommodate changes. 
That is why when I hear somebody say we can't possibly amend the 
Zoning By-law, we just passed our Zoning By-law, well, I'd like 
to know why not, personally. It seems to me that if it remains 
static without change, that there is something wrong with the pro- 
gressin that particular community. I think it's amark of progress 
if you find that the by-law will be amended fairly often. 


Now, looking at some of the older established communities 
of Canada, I'm sure that we see many, many cases of what we call 
blight. In our ownprovince, we see blight also, but not to the same 
extent because we are not all that old and because over the last 
twenty years, private enterprize has been doing a big job in con- 
nection with the housing problem, particularly in the West where 
we have been growing so fast. But as an area becomes less and 
less functional, as it is bound to become with age, and become 
blighted areas, our municipalities look at them with aneye to more 
taxation. As soon as an area becomes blighted, then down go the 
tax rates. People in the lower income brackets more or less gra- 
vitate to those areas and create a problem for civic government. 
Civic governments also help to create their own problem in this 
connection, in that they very often rent areas in the blighted areas 
or rent properties in the blighted areas, as housing for unfortunate 
or indigent persons. Now that's understandable, I'm not blaming 
anyone, or being critical of it, but urban renewal is then considered 
to endeavor to do something about such situations. Urban renewal 
is an euphemism also, for slum clearance, that's what we used to 
call it. From the moment we start talking about urban renewal, we 
bring up hand inhand with it, the question of publichousing. Neither 
one of these two subjects has bothered us very much in Alberta up 
to this point. I don't believe that up to the present time we have in 
Alberta, any public housing. Perhaps we ought to be looking at 
public housing at this moment because certainly such housing goes 
hand in hand with urban renewal. 


As I mentioned a moment ago, the old Housing Act was not 
used and thenew Act will be coming in. In connection with this new 
piece of legislation, we have discussed it at great length with Fed- 
eral authorities. Backin November, themembers here whoattend- 
ed the convention of the Union of Alberta Municipalities in Lethbridge 
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will recall that the Honorable Mr. Nickolson, who is in charge of 
National Housing for the Federal Government and some of his staff 
from Alberta, from Ottawa and from Winnipeg were present and 
many aspects of housing were discussed. Special emphasis was 
laid upon the two twins of urban renewal and public housing. 


I might mention that it was decided, at that time, that in 
order that these two questions, especially urban renewal, were 
assured a great deal of detailed study before a programme anywhere 
was undertaken, a committee should be established representative 
of the Federal Government, the Provincial Government and the 
Urban Municipal Government. Representing the Provincial Govern- 
ment are the Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs, Mr. Morrison, 
and our Provincial Town Planner, Mr. Dant. Representing the 
Federal Government are the C.M.H.C. representatives in Calgary 
and Edmonton and representing the Municipal Governments are 
Mr. Ken Newman, Alderman of the City of Edmonton and Mr. Ross 
Ellis, our chairman today. Both these men, incidentally, aremem- 
bers of the Provincial Municipal Advisory Committee. The forma- 
tion of this committee means that we have a vehicle by which the 
three levels of government concerned with urban renewal will be 
co-operating before a programme is undertaken. The Housing Act 
is so designed as to enable us to carry out programmes of urban 
renewal taking fulladvantage of Federal legislation enabling the up- 
grading of various areas or various pieces of property within an 
area which is subject to a total programme of urban renewal. I 
presume many of you have read the latest Readers Digest. If you 
haven't I would like to refer you to Page 190 of the February issue 
of this publication. This interesting article is entitled ''Self-Help 
An Answer To Urban Renewal''. Inthis particular article, the writer 
is pointing out some of the pitfalls of urban renewal. With your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read from this article. 


"The little Mexico portion of Dallas lies almost within the shadows 
of the downtown skyscrapers of that Texas City. Nine years ago, 
this was a blighted area. Of its 450 dwellings, 27% had no plumb- 
ing, 75% lacked hot water facilities. Dust swirled from unpaved 
streets, adding new layers of grime to unpainted, .uncurtained and 
decaying houses, Lawns were rare, flowers were almost unknown. 
The residents mainly of Mexican birth or descent were indifferent 
to the situation, though surprisingly, two-thirds of them owned their 
own homes. In such situations, the usual solution under a Federal 
Urban Renewal has been to seize all property under the power of 
eminent domain, demolishthe housesand startafresh. The Federal 
Urban Renewal Administration stood ready in Dallas as it has in 
1400 projects in other communities to pay two-thirds or more of 
the costs out of the Federal Treasury. Here seemed a bargain 
Opportunity to yet rid of a slum and gain an attractive residential 
area. Or was it? A deeply concerned citizen's committee of 20 
Anglo, Mexican and Negro leaders took a hard look at one aspect 
of renewal which is often ignored. Where would the di splaced people 
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of Little Mexico go?"'! 


Now that's where the two programmes go hand in hand, of 
urban renewal and public housing. Because if you are going to re- 
move people from a blighted area, you are going to have to have a 
place to put them. Now the requirement of the Federal Housing 
Law plainly states, displaced families must be offered standard 
housing at prices or rents they can afford in locations convenient 
to their work. But where-- if such housing were available, there 
would be no reasons for urban renewal. I won't bother reading too 
much more of the article, but it goes onto say how these people got 
together and decided they would undertake a programme whereby 
the area would be upgraded providing they could receive financial 
assistance. The article goes on-- 


"Today the streets of Little Mexico are paved. Housesare painted, 
lawns flourish, vacant property is in demand at prices one-third 
higher than before. Rehabilitation is 97% complete. Cost range of 
$250 to $3500 a house. The property owners, many with incomes 
below the government proverty level of $3000 ayear paid for the re- 
pairs and improvements themselves. In addition each owner paid 
about $350 for paving and sewer extension. Most of the owners had 
to borrow money but the loans have been paid off. The Dallas plan 
is admittedly unspectacular, but it works. And the bureaucratic 
harshness and enormous wastes that have marked so much of the 
multi-billion dollar federal urban renewal programme in 700 other 
United States cities and towns have been avoided. No home owner 
in Dallas has been thrown out of a structurally sound house. No 
home owner has been forced to become a renter. No new slums 
have beencreated by refugees from mass clearance, and the annual 
budget of the city's rehabilitation agency is only $110,000 for the 
whole of Dallas. Furthermore, people as well as property are be- 
ing upgraded, which of course is a big thing. Responsibilities are 
recognized andshared. Neighborhood spirit and asense of citizen- 
ship is being rebuilt along with the houses. Slum residents them- 
selves are making the programme succeed."! 


The article is most interesting and I would recommend it 
to anyone interested in this topic. 


The National Housing Act of Canada provides ample scope 
for urban renewal, public housing and for those cases where pro- 
perty can be rejuvinated. The job can be done. Using provisions 
of the National Housing Act and the corresponding onesin the Pro- 
vincial Legislation, we should be able to carefully bring about pro- 
jects in this Province which can be looked uponas models for Canada. 
We don't destroy development by urban renewal just because it 
happens to be old. Very often old development has other value. I 
was raised within shadow of the Gloucester Cathedral in England, 
and I am sure that if they were ever carrying on a programme of 
urban renewal, the old cathedral would still stand despite the fact 
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that you might be more comfortable going to one of those little modern 
churches. There are pieces of property which perhaps may not have 
great dollar value to some of us, but which has sentimental value 
which may mean a great deal. Thisis true particularly when we are 
trying to preserve objects of historicinterest. I can think of an illus- 
tration of what I am talking about, concerning the values that a piece 
of property might have. Thinking back to World War II, I can recall 
the Federal Government wanting anarea near Suffield for a training 
ground. It meant thatevery farmer in the area, (and that was really 
a blighted areafrom the standpoint of farmingin those days), had to 
be gotten out of there. There was one dear old lady, a widow living 
on a quarter section, who just would not move out of there for any- 
thing in the world. The Government offered her property worth 
much more than her quarter section. Her husband was dead, her 
children were gone; she was all alone, stuckout there in the middle 
of nowhere. But this quarter section and this old half-tumbled down 
shack meant something. What did it mean? Well of course, every- 
where she looked, she saw evidences and reminders of those she 
loved. It meant something. When finally the Minister himself went 
down to talk to her, to see if he could suggest something that would 
satisfy her. She turned to him and said, ''Well Mr. Minister, do 
you see that big rock out there outside the door, (and as he told it, 
the rock was about three times the size of a modern automobile), 
everytime I look out there I see my little kids playing on it. If you 
can move it someplace else, I'll go, but the rock had to go too.'' So 
there are sentimental values that have to be looked at as well as 
dollar values. 


I believe that if we work closely together on any programmes 
of urban renewal in the Province of Alberta, whether they be in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge or any of our cities or towns, these 
can achieve wonderful things which satisfy the majority of our public. 
The success of these programmes are mainly up to the people who 
are directly connected with the job, and successful public realtions 
is one of the biggest jobs that we have to do. Whether we are elected 
or appointed officials, itis our jobto see first of all, that the individu- 
al's rights are protected and torecognize that the Government which 
you represent whether it be Federal, Provincial or Municipal, exists 
to give those individuals as nearly as you can, the results they want 
in the management of their affairs. 


Thank you very much. 


Mr. Ellis:- Thank youMr. Hooke. We've. had the views of one of the 
Ministers in our Provincial Government which now brings us to the 
point of view of Central Mortgage and Housing. We have today, a 
man well versed in the workings of the Corporation. Mr. Goyette 
has been with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation since 1948, 
He served in various cities and various posts throughout Canada and 
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is now the Assistant Director of the Urban Renewal and Housing 
Division of the Corporation. I will now call on Mr. P.R. Goyette. 


Mr. P.R. Goyette:- Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. I am very delighted to have the opportunity to be with 
you and to participate on this panel ona subject that really now is so 
important to all of us as Canadians. 


We in Central Mortgage are particularly happy that you have 
found it possible to devote a part of your deliberations on regionalism 
to an examination of the principles of urban renewal and some of the 
many problems that you will be confronted with, and the part that 
will be played by The National Housing Act. It's beenmentioned al: 
ready that our emphasis in Canada certainly has been since the war, 
since the happy day of our war-time houses. Our pre-occupation 
really has been in the production of new housing units, and we have 
hit the first million and the second million and I think most of us 
would sense and I suppose our friends from Calgary, perhapsa little 
more than others, that somehow we are reaching that point of having 
an adequate supply tomeet the demand. Ithinkthat the pre-occupation 
certainly of the Corporation now, will bein the area of urban renewal 
and the manifestations of urban renewal as itreflects on public hous- 
ing. 


As we look now into the housing of the people who may not be 
as well housed as we are, and I think this is a little more involved, 
a little more complicated, it will take all the interplay of our Muni- 
cipal, Provincial and our Federal life and I think this is the part 
that you folks will find very exciting, not just in the next year, but 
in the next five, ten and more years. 


Now Mr. Hooke has recalled for us that just over three months 
agothe Honorable John R. Nickolson was invited toaddress the annual 
convention of the Union of Alberta Municipalities. On that occasion, 
Mr. Nickolson who is of course, the Minister responsible for the 
operations of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in the Fed- 
eral Parliament, reviewed the whole philosophy of urban renewal, 
together with the very significant amendments to the legislation which 
had beenintroduced inthe House of Commons and whichwe received 
Royal assent to in June. Now, it's not my intention even if I were 
competent to do so, to cover the same ground. Mr. Hooke has cer- 
tainly introduced most enthusiastically for us this subject. Rather, 
I would like to look with you for just a few minutes at some of the 
actual statutory provisions and how they may be implemented, not 
justin the large cities but inmunicipalities of all sizes, I would like 
to be helpful later in participating in answering questions, 


Now before doing so, I wish to reiterate one statement made 


by Mr. Nickolson in Lethbridge and this I quote. ''The initiative for 
urban renewal projects rests solely with the provinces and the muni- 
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cipalities. It is a field lying exclusively within their jurisdiction. 
We at the Federal level canassist only when we are invited to do so." 


As some of youareaware, the first step in an urban renewal 
programme is to assess existing conditions in é municipality. In 
Alberta, three such studies have been assisted by Federal contribu- 
tions; these are in Calgary, Edmonton and in a town which I did not 
realize was soimportanttill this morning, Medicine Hat. The second 
step entails the preparationof the scheme. Such words will probably 
be used a great deal when we discuss these topics but they are not 
really that profound. You do your overall study first, this is what 
we call our Part 5 Study. Such studies have been done by about 50 
municipalities across Canada. Then normally after identifying one, 
two, three or four pockets of blight, we will then probably proceed 
with some action. But before the action can take place, with a little 
more intensive study, we have toprepare what we call an urban re- 
newal scheme. This is a detailed plan of action for a specific area 
and within the Framework of a master plan. Development of a scheme 
requires a scrutiny of a physical, economic and social conditions of 
the area. It points to buildings and works affected by blight and 
suggests where acquisitionand clearance are required, Street pat- 
terns and land uses must be reviewed and a programme proposed 
for the construction or improvement of the municipal services, 
schools, parks, playgrounds and other public facilities. Finally, 
there must be deterence against the re-occurrance of blight. Through 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the Federal Government 
is prepared to pay one-half of the cost of evolving a scheme. You 
will be interested to know that under new Legislation, applications 
have already been approved in four municipalities in Canada which 
are Vancouver, Hamilton, Muncton and Burnaby. The third step 
after completion of the two studies, is of course, the implementation 
of the scheme. I hope these are the words that will be added to our 
vocabulary for the three Alberta municipalities previously mentioned. 
Implementation will also include, if necessary, the actual acquisition 
and clearance, the physical improvement of the services and the up- 
grading of amenitiesin the area. Here too, the Federal Government 
is prepared to contribute equally to the costs involved. Apart from . 
these outright grants, we may also make loans of up to two-thirds of 
the provincial or municipal share of the costs. In Ontario, we are 
involved in grants that add up to a total of 75%. A municipality, if 
it so wishes, may obtain a loan for the balance if it doesn't feel that 
it wants tomake the immediate capital outlay. Soin this vernacular, 
we tend to say in Ontario, eight cents gets you a dollar. I think this 
is a Significant change in the Act because prior to this time, the 
capital outlays apparently appeared to be too heavy for the munici- 
palities. These then are the three main steps that must be taken 
to ensure an orderly approach to urban renewal. First, the study- 
ing of conditions, secondly, the preparation of a detailed plan and 
finally, itsimplementation. Andin eachinstance the National Hous- 
ing Act provides assistance. 
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Just one or two more points, Mr. Chairman, Until the 
National Housing Act was amended last summer, our assistance 
required that there be a housing content either before or after re- 
development. This stipulation hasnowbeenremoved. Furthermore, 
we are able to help not only with redevelopment, but with the com- 
plete clearance of blight and decay and enable the disposal of land 
for new purposes. As we know, there are declining areas in some 
of our municipalities, where redevelopment is not essential, but 
where improvements, both of public and the private properties are 
necessary. This is rehabilitation and together with redevelopment 
and conservation this is a part of the new three pronged approach 
to urban renewal, 


Now in the case of redevelopment or rehabilitation, the Fed- 
eral Government will, as 1 have said, provide grants equal to 50% 
of the cost of constructing or improving sidewalks, streets, lighting, 
off-street parking, underground services, parks and recreational 
facilities, together with, as I have said, loans up to two-thirds of 
the provincial or municipal share. Supplementing these various 
forms of assistance, the revised Act also provides fornew and sub- 
stantial help toaid individual property owners ina designated urban 
renewal area. This toois a significant change in Canada. This in 
effect is really nowapproving direct insured mortgage loans on ex- 
isting real estate. Those of you who have some knowledge of hous- 
ing matters have probably been hearing requests for such assistance. 
Direct lending and insured lending under the National Housing Act 
as you know has heretofore been limited to new construction. We 
are now moving to existing structures and: therefore, if we have a 
house in designated urban renewal area that shouldn't come down, 
that should be rehabilitated, the owner of that house may now get an 
85% mortgage loan which he can use in part to probably pay off a 
small existing loan if necessary and to carry on with his improve- 
ments. At the same time, home improvement loans are still avail- 
able and it is likely that that could be an effective means of under- 
taking the rehabilitation. 


Finally, conservation is the third weapon at our disposal. 
This is the preventative measure required through rigid and compre- 
hensive by-laws governing standards of occupancy and maintenance 
by which our municipal assetscan be protected. Oneof the panel as 
I understand, will be dealing only with urban renewal. 


There have been some references to public housing. And 
this my friends, is something in which I believe many of you will 
become involved, the putting together of public housing for families 
of the lower income group in many different sized municipalities. 
In Ontario for example, we have in Delhi, a housing project of ten 
units for the citizens of Delhi. Up till now, this type of housing has 
been put together in what we call a Federal/Provincial relationship 
where the Federal Government puts up 75% of the capital costs and 
shares any losses in that ratio. Now it's interesting to note that 
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this year the Act has beenamended further and provides an alterna- 
tive that where a province or a municipality or a housing agency of 
that province wishes, it may obtain a loan and do the work itself. 
This is just a further evolvement. In Ontario for example, we now 
have what we call The Ontario Housing Corporationand the Province 
of Ontario has chosen to obtain loans of 90%, the Province puts up 
10% and out of the amortization of the rents over the term, recovers 
the equity. These units are rented to families of low income, who 
fit a rental scale and the subsidy at the end of the year is shared 
equally by the Province and the Federal Government, Now I don't 
want to belabor these points, but you might just keep it in mind that 
it really is part of the urban renewal process. As Mr. Hooke has 
said, you can't go in and clean out an area and kick people out with- 
out giving them alternative housing. 


Mr. Chairman, this has necessarily beena very brief review 
and it has probably, I suspect, raised more questions than it has 
answered. I recommend tothose attending, the pamphlets which are 
in the lobby. I think they are very readable and explain some of the 
pertinent Legislation. I invite youas well, tomeet with the managers 
of Central Mortgage in Alberta who have their offices in Lethbridge, 
Red Deer, Calgary and Edmonton. These gentlemen are known to 
you already. If I can beof any help in answering questions later on, 
I would be glad todo so. Thank you. 


Mr. Ellis:- Thank you very much Mr. Goyette. I think that the 
Delegates certainly will have many questions on the information that 
has been given. If Ontariocan get a dollar's worth of value for eight 
cents, I think that Mr. Goyette will find that the people out here will 
be working out how they can get it for six. Our next speaker will be 
Mr. M. Rogers from the City of Edmonton Planning Department. 


Mr. M. Rogers:- Wein Alberta are extremely fortunate innot hav- 
ing the degree of blight and overcrowding commonin many American 
and Western European cities. There are none of these concentra- 
tions of four storey tenaments built of stone and brick which are 
familiar to Brooklyn and Glasgow. But there are many thousands of 
individual families who are suffering extreme hardship living in iso- 
lated dwellings throughout the cities and farms of this Province. I 
personally know of many families who are living in fire traps, who 
are living in unhealthy and substandard basements and whose child- 
ren are condemned to this way of life for many years. 


I have on the display board anumber of posters and I'm going 
to compare statistics for a few moments between this Province and 
its cities and other Canadian cities. The 1961 census defined over- 
crowding as that in which there was more than one person per habit- 
able room. On this chart you will see that for all Canadian cities 
exceeding one hundred thousand population that 13% of all families 
are overcrowded. Of cities we felt most comparable with Edmonton 
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the degree of overcrowding was as follows: Winnipeg - 12.1%, Cal- 
gary - 10.2%, Hamilton - 10.5%, Toronto - 9.8% and in Edmonton 
14.6%. A study of Edmonton has indicated that many of the larger 
families occupy smaller dwellings and this situation is particularly 
acute in the portion recently annexed in Jasper Place, 


Also from the 1961 census, the condition of buildings is in- 
dicated on this next chart. For all Canadian cities exceeding 100,000 
population, thenumber of dwellings rated as being in poor structural 
conditionis 3.3%. Again, Winnipegis 5.5%, Calgary 3.6%, Hamilton 
3.1%, Toronto 2.2% and Edmonton 4.5%. These factsare surprising 
particularly in view of the recentness of the western prairie cities. 
Also on this chart you will see in the white columns, the number of 
buildings constructed before 1920. Forall Canadian cities exceeding 
100,000 population, 25% of all buildings that are standing today were 
constructed before 1920. The otherfigures, Winnipeg 31%, Calgary 
19.6%, Hamilton 33%, Toronto 24% and Edmonton 13%. Therefore 
itis specially surprising that withonly 13% of the buildings construct- 
ed before 1920 that 4.5% are in serious structural decay. We have 
analyzed this, we have spoken to many of the builders that were active 
in this city before the war and we know that between the two wars 
that there were some good years and some bad years. Even in the 
best years, building construction was not very active and standards 
generally were rather poor. Many buildings did not conform with 
the building code. There were buildings without proper damp proof- 
ing without proper ventilation, gravel from the river valley was used 
which contained coal dust and over the years, foundation walls have 
crumbled. The foundations were not properly dug. On this next 
chart we have indicated the number of buildings built from 1910 to 
1950, which were of poor initial construction. From the day they 
were built, they were doomed. At the top of the graph is indicated 
the number of building permits issued during that period. Please 
note the tremendous building boom which occurred before the First 
World War. One rather surprising thing about construction after 
World War I is that the number of buildings of poor construction ex- 
ceeded the number of building permits. Whatseemstohave occurred 
is that builders were not bothering with building permits. 


I would like now with the Chairman's permission, to show a 
few slides. ; 


Editor's Note:- Mr. Rogers showednumerous 35 m.m.color slides 
showing examples of residential accommodation and gave a running 
commentary on the slides. 


The first group of slides were to indicate how fortunate we 
arein Alberta to have many attractive, well-kept streets in our older 


districts. 


The next group of slides depicted overcrowding in its many 
manifest forms - more than one building per lot, large buildings on 
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small sites, deficiency or absence of sanitary services, deficiencies 
in daylighting and ventilation and the resultant increase infire hazard. 


Slides of the inside of seriously obsolecent and run-down con- 
dition led to a discussion of the survey conducted of every house in 
the pre-war parts of Edmonton, including the physical condition and 
degree of overcrowding. A slide of a map showing the composite. 
picture of these and other factors was shown. On this slide was 
superimposed the incidence of residential fires and juvenile delin - 
quency to show the relationship between these and the condition of 
housing. Other study data on which was plotted areas which have 
marked disadvantage due to odor, dust, smoke, noise, etc. was 


shown. 


Finally slides of urban renewal projects in other cities were 
shown together with slides indicating how neighborhood improvement 
might be achieved. 


Mr. Rogers:- On one of the last slides was shown the problem of 
street parking on narrow streets in the older districts where many 
buildings have been converted to multiple family use, buildings for 
the most part, located on 33 foot lots. The treatment suggested is 
that by the removal of only one or two trees it will be possible to 
provide angle parking on such streets without detracting from the 
amenities of the streets. In respect of the last slide I mentioned 
the possibility of street closures. We anticipate the closure of 
flankage streets on the corner of ablock to make it possible to create 
a children's playground. If this is properly fenced and landscaped 
it could be quite attractive and safe and could be done at frequent 
intervals throughout the neighborhood. The avenue behind will be 
terminated as a cul-de-sac and also connecting to the lane. 


For example, there i$ a block in one of the older parts of 
the City of Edmonton where the grid was never completed and the 
avenue was only partly provided by the right-of-way. In this par- 
ticular instance, there are three very run-down buildings built be- 
forethe First World War whichare valued at under ¢1000 and beside 
them is a 25 foot piece of roadway which was never paved, and to 
the right is a vacant city-owned lot. Above that is the full width of 
the roadway which is unused and two buildings in fair condition on 
either side. Now we have done some studies into the way of which 
public housing can be introduced intothe older districts with a min- 
imum of problems arising from the conflict between public housing 
and properties nearby which may be owner occupied, We believe 
that public housing may be introduced and integrated on avery small 
scale by anumber of tricks and techniques which are made possible 
by the amendments to the National Housing Act. 


What we anticipate is that in blocks such as these, 6 or 8 


patio housing units may be introduced with their own private gardens, 
landscaped, fenced, their own basement etc. for families that must 
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be rehoused in the area. 


Under the National Housing Act, the City or the Housing 
authority can acquire and convert and modernize the two buildings 
on either side, and rent those on the basis of economic rental or 
as subsidized rental in public housing. Or, we might retain a por- 
tion of the land made vacant and landscape it as a children's play- 
ground. In either case, we can makeuse of existing buildings. The 
designand structure would be chosen to least interfere with the owners 
of nearby buildings. Thank you. 


Mr. Ellis:- Thank you Mr. Rogers. We have one more member of 
the panel who is an Alderman from the City of Medicine Hat, Mr.. 
Roy Osborne. He has served onthe City Council of the City of Med- 
icine Hat now for little better than seven years and I believe, he has 
been on their planning commission since he first went on Council. 
In the Union of Alberta Municipalities he is a very valued member 
of our executive. Roy, through his experience, is I believe, quite 
capable of giving the point of viewof that fine little city in the south- 
ern part of our Province. Mr. Roy Osborne. 


Mr. Roy Osborne:- I'm here to talk to you as the caboose which 
follows the train of deep thinking and high-pricedmerchandise. None 
the less, I think a caboose is needed to help keep the boys on the 
rails. I was wondering why I was chosen to sit on this panel to speak 
to you today, certainly Iam in no way a specialist in this matter of 
urban renewal. However, as an aldermanof some year's standing, 
I will try to give you my feeling as to the reason why the City of 
Medicine Hat embarked on such studies with the thought that these 
may be of some value to other communities. 


Those of you who know Medicine Hat will be wondering why 
we would go into an urban renewal study. I will give you some in- 
dication of the thinking which precipitated the study and what has to 
be done. We have a pretty city which no one will deny. We have no 
cleaner nor more beautiful city in summer tobe found on the Prairies. 
We have instituted through the service clubs, awards for the best 
kept lots and other incentives to property owners to maintain their 
properties. This all has to add up to beautifying and keeping the 
place looking smart and clean. 


We in the City Hall have in the last five or six years, insti- 
tuted a programme of complete renewal of street lighting andin this 
regard we have been paid a compliment by one of the eastern men 
who made atrip across Canada, and in his summary of Medicine 
Hat, he said it was the best planned City in Canada. I'm not going 
to argue about that, Il agree with him. ; 


Now the decision to embark on urban renwal took about six 
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years todevelop and it developed in this manner. We, as you know, 
own all our utilities. Some seven years ago when we had pretty much 
of a change over in city council and hired some more professional 
men, we discovered that there were tremendous gaps in the plans 
available for our water works, our gas and our sewer. They were 
in adequate, we didn't know their age and this sort of thing. So we 
started into develop a proper plan and then to set out a programme 
of renewal. Some of us were members of the health unit and the 
welfare committee. We took avery keeninterestin the type of apart- 
ment or these so called suites in basements that developed during 
the war and we decided than as a committee, we would start in ona 
clean-up programme and with the help of the sanitary inspectors, the 
gas department and the electric light department, we condemned as 
many as we could reasonably without hurting people too much. We 
tried to move these people out into better areas. Now all this led 
up toa conditioning of a number of the council for what was to follow. 


I said tomy good friend here that we were blessed with pretty 
much a continuity for six years of the same council with a change or 
two and he said that was bad. I agree, it is bad if we get some old 
fogies on there who always want to move with the tide, but you get 
an eight man council and a progressive mayor and in spite of the 
fact that he wants to keep the mill rate down, and not spend all the 
money, you have a continuity which is of benefit. But you change 
four men of an eight mancouncil every year and you spend the whole 
of the year educating these fellows and answering their questions. 


When Mr. Balston came to us, one of the first things was to 
interview the council and outline some of the experiences he had in 
St. John's, Newfoundland on urban renewal. Gradually, we began 
to develop a plan and to co-ordinate all these services of ours (which 
incidentally make us a million dollar a year profit and which sub- 
sidize tax payers to the extent of 4 mills tothe foundation program). 
We have practically no street in Medicine Hat that wasn't paved. So 
you might well wonder why we would go into urban renewal. For 
this reason - we can get a good job done for $2500 with a matching 
grant of $7500. In the early days, they built on 25 foot lots, built 
within three feet of the sidewalk and as has been pointed out by the 
Minister, people have lived there for 50 years. We'd like to get the 
condition of these dwellings so we made application for urban renewal. 
We had the Council conditioned toa point where they said, well, we 
made a survey of all utilities, our street lighting, our playgrounds, 
we have some of the best in the Province, why not spend $2500 and 
find out who lives in these old areas and let's find out the condition 
of the houses. We gotoa doctor and get vaccinated against small 
pox, so if wecome incontact with a carrier we won't get small pox. 
Now we're doing a little vaccinating down in Medicine Hat by urban 
renewal to find out what there is there and to prevent undesirable 
things from getting worse. This is sound, good, preventative med- 
icine, and for $2500 bucks, I don't know where we could put money 
to better use. 
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The press is here. I was in the newspaper business for 47 
years, soif I say something about the press, I know what I am talking 
about. I just want to say this -- that the worst evil that any community 
has is a newspaper or a publication which tells half truths. 


Tribute should be paid to the boys whoare working on the study, 
the planning office, they've done a terrific job, and we've hired some 
university students for the summer for the last two years. Now from 
the study which has been made, we have discovered certain gaps in 
our assessment, in our utilities, poor locations of our mains and what 
have you, and by us working together in our own departments and the 
planning commission, we have amalgamated and eliminated many of 
the things that have distressed us for quite some time. 


Now I know that urban renewal does not interest too many of 
the smaller communities; but I can say this -- I don't care where you 
live, in Lethbridge or in Medicine Hat, we certainly haven't the con- 
ditions that were shown to you on this screen, but providing you get 
out and know your community, learn where your little sore spots are 
and the remedies that can be taken to take care of these things, the 
Situation won't getworse. It's worth the time and effort and the money 
that you spend. I don't want you to go away with any idea that we're 
in this thing because we have seriously distressed areas, we haven't. 
But there is much that you can do in preventative medicine and this I 
urge you to consider. We're a young country and by the grace of God 
we intend to keep Medicine Hat aclean, healthy and invigorating com- 
munity. 


We have introduced some little quirks in our study that the 
committee which comes down to oversee the study, feel are good and 
will be suggested for other studies. That's all I have to say to you at 
this time and thank you. 


Mr. Ellis:- I've hear this caboose get going beforeas a caboose. He 
did this to us down at the convention in Lethbridge in October. He 
came on after some very learned professors who had been expounding 
their views, and he got up and put both hands in his pockets and said, 
"Now I'm going to talk to you so you can understand what's going on''. 
He did too. 


We've had a little better than an hour now of various views 
expressed on this subject urban renewal. We've heard the Minister 
explain his views why this should be done. I think that he madea very 
important comment in that the Provincial Government is setting up 
legislation to participate in this program in Alberta. This is some- 
thing that many of the municipalities have queried for some time now -- 
is this going to be done. Mr. Hooke has indicated itis. We've had 
Mr. Goyette outline the steps necessary to get into a program. We've 
had an excellent and very graphic explanation from Mr. Rogers on 
some of the problems inherent in cities today, with the exception of 
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Medicine Hat and we have had an outline of why the City of Medicine 
Hat has proceeded with its study. Now the rest of the program is 
going to be up to you delegates and the questions that you ask and the 
type of answers that you get. If the panel would please come back up 
now, so that they can face the questions, let's start with the question- 


ing. 


Mr. Davis, City of Calgary:- Mr. Hooke, the Chairman mentioned 
that the Province was now considering entering into the National 
Housing Act ona participating basis, and I listened with some care 
throughout most of your discussion and I don't recall youmaking such 
a comment. Would you like to elaborate on whether this is proposed 
legislation or whether you are in fact, going to enter into it. 


Mr. Hooke:- Legislation is already prepared and ready to be intro- 
duced. 


Mr. D. Makale, Town Planning Consultant:- I have conducted, with 
the assistance of the Province for the last two years, a number of 
general plan studies for small municipalitiesin Alberta. I was listen- 
ing very carefully to the Hon. Mr. Hooke today and I was quite im- 
pressed with what the Province is preparing in the way of legislation, 
with Mr. Goyette's explanation and Mr. Rogers' illustration of the 
problems in Edmonton. In small towns where there are between two 
to eight or nine thousand population, the housing conditionis far worse 
than in major cities. Nothing that I have seen in Mr. Rogers' slides 
and charts approaches the conditions that we met in some otherwise 
very attractive smaller communities. For example, in the City of 
Lloydminster, 67% of the houses are under 750 square feet in total 
area. They have some 18% substandard houses, substandard not in 
terms of reference to the City of Edmonton but by their own terms of 
reference. That means that a low cost 1150 square foot house in the 
City of Lloydminster is classified as Class I Residence, so you can 
imagine how downgraded the poorer houses are. In the Townof West 
lock we found 66% of the houses below 750 square feet. In the City of 
Grande Prairie, some 50%. Cardston has about 15% substandard 
houses and Grande Prairie has close to 20%, yet the occupancy rate 
of population per dwelling unit isanywhere from 4 to. 4.2 persons per 
dwelling unit as compared to the City of Edmonton area of 3.9 or the 
Provincial average of 3.7. So thereis indication that there is a defi- 
nite problem of substandard housing, overcrowding and need for some 
sort of renewal in small communities. At the same time, the small 
communities have no definite districts or in most cases, they have no 
definite blighted districts you can point out. Blightis scattered through- 
out the community. In the Town of Cardston, there are 105 substan- 
dard houses and are uniformly distributed throughout the town. 


Now what can be done under urban renewal schemes or re- 


development, what can bedone for the poor people in these communi- 
ties? There is one other problem that is combined with that one part 
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of renewal for small towns including the municipal services such as 
for providing for additional school sites, increasing hospital sites or 
providing parking, off-street parking and so on. Now I am making a 
specific reference toa problem we have in Cardston where we have a 
senior highschool and a vocational school that is going to be added, on 
an area. of about four and a half acres. We have some 15 residences 
in the same block, all of which are in reasonably good condition. The 
municipality is unable to remove these residences and compensate the 
owners in order to providea proper site. I wouldappreciate if some- 
one could comment on this. Iam quite perplexed about this situation. 


Mr. Hooke:- I don't doubt for a moment, the validity of what Mr. 
Makale has raised. In almost any town of any size in the Province of 
Alberta, you can find substandard housing according to the standards 
we accept as thenormal standards today. I takeit that thisis the type 
of home, which for the most part, has been built by private enterprize 
and individual owners under the National Housing Act. Inother words, 
those that have come up to National Housing standards. Nowcertainly 
as far as the National Housing Act is concerned and our own piece of 
legislation is concerned, the terms are broad enough to enable the 
municipality, regardless of the size of the town, to commence a pro- 
gramme which will fit their town. That means that if the municipal 
council for instance of Cardston, wants to undertake a study and pro- 
ceed witha programme in terms of bothpieces of legislation, they are 
able to do so. There isn't athing tostop any municipality, regardless 
of its size, that I can think of. 


Mr. Makale:- One more question. What about the remedial action? 


Mr. Hooke:- The same thingapplies asin larger centres and I should 
add that in the definition you will see in the Bill, it even goes so far 
as to include rural districts. 


Mr. Nial Carney, Red Deer:- I would liketoask Mr. Hooke -- If you 
have an urban area which has shacks and very bad ones, but it also 
has a river problem in that it could be at anytime, inundated, would 
urban renewal displace the town and have it put in an area where it 
would notrun these risks. Now theseare shacks invery bad condition, 
They ought to be removed, but they should not be rebuilt at their pre- 
sent location. They should be rebuilt elsewhere. Will urban renewal 
look after this? 


Mr. Hooke:- I think perhaps the Federal representative should add to 
anything I say in this connection, but I would say from reading both 
Acts and discussing them with Federal authorities that the legislation 
is broad enough to enable areas such as you speak of to be purchased 
and kept out of a programme of reconstruction, 


Mr. Goyette:- I think I would agree with this. Basically yousee, you 
have an area of poor housing, your objectiveis to dispose of it. Then 
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‘n anv area which we clear, someone must make the judgement of 
what is the best use of the land from which the housing will be re- 
moved. If you choose that the land should be in the form of a park 
or some sort of river conservation area, then that would appear to 
be its best use. Now the other part of the Act is however, as you 
displace these people, housing must be provided for them elsewhere. 
You may find that some may want public housing, it can be in any 
other area they may choose. Very often when they are expropriated, 
they may choose to go and get a different type of housing. So this all 
adds up to that question -- yes, providing there has beena study of 
the area and there is a preconceived plan of disposing of the houses 
and finding alternative housing for the people. 


Mr. J. Woodroffe, Edmonton Regional Planning Commission:- A 
number of delegates here today are particularly interested in urban 
renewal and they are from rural towns. One of their main sources 
of concernis the commercial center of the towns rather than the resi- 
dential. I would like to see in legislation, that the commercial aspect 
of redevelopment is seriously looked at. This is particularly so in 
the typical prairie town where your commercial life has sprung up 
adjacent to the railway and at present is crowded, hemmed in and 
very much in need of aclose look as far as expansion and redevelop- 
ment is concerned, 


Mr. Hooke:- Urban renewal appliesin acommercial area just as well 
as it applies ina residential area. If you have blighted commercial 
areas, then certainly the terms can apply. 


Mr. E. Leger, City of Edmonton:- I think that one of the first things 
we must do when we get back to Edmonton is to send our planners 
down to Calgary to take some pictures. That thing that lam somewhat 
concerned about in this programme that we're on the threshold of 
launching into, apparently across Canada, of urban renewal is, what 
safeguards are being built into the legislation to prevent speculation 
and profiteering? I wonder also whether or not the legislators at the 
senior level are considering some new thinking about taxation, and 
that is to exempt improvements from taxation in the blighted areas 
and to tax the slums out of existence. These are two things that bother 
me. We are going to spend millions of dollars and possibly billions 
of dollars on urban renewal and a good share of the best profiteering 
today in housing is in the slum areas and what safeguards are being 
built in that the taxpayers' money is going to be channeled into the 
worthwhile project of urban renewal without fattening the purses of 
people who find little openings here and there to garner some of the 
lettuce. 


Mr. Hooke:- I think the whole answer Mr. Leger, is the fact that the 
programme is in the hands of your elected representatives. In other 
words, if it were an Edmonton programme, you would be in there 
having something to say about it. 
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Mr. Leger:- That's just what I'mafraidof. But seriously Mr. Hooke, 
has the Government considered any possible breakthrough in new tax - 
ation principles that we exemptimprovements where the home owners 
are improving their buildings ina blighted area and at the same time, 
thinking that maybe we should tax slum buildings out of existence. After 
the useful life of a building terminates, then the taxes should start to 
go up instead of as now happens. Because the property happens to be 
centrally located, the land increment increases the value of the pro- 
perty until it is a piece of very valuable property with a shack being 
maintained for speculative reasons. 


Mr. Hooke:- No new legislation is proposed in this regard. In reply 
to your previous question on speculation, I wasn't being frivolous, be- 
causeno oneexcept an elected body canmake application for an urban 
renewal study and the carrying out of a programme. So it is being 
done by the elected officials and the matter is solely in their hands. 


Mr. Goyette:- I might add a further observation there and this is a 
very critical point that you are bringing up. Usually the acquisition 
of land, and you are suggesting that land must be acquired, starts off 
initially by negotiation. If you have a view that the price is gone up 
too much, then of course, this is a matter that can be decided by the 
Court. Usually the Court should come out with what is considered to 
bea fair value. My experience suggests that certainly over 90% of all 
properties are usually negotiated equitably for both sides. It will vary 
from 10% downwards those that may go to Court to decide what is the 
proper value. So to that extent there is a safeguard. The other point 
I would make is that I think that too many of us think that the renova- 
tion of a property would resultin amuch higher tax rate. Now it prob- 
ably might, if the whole area does so and the assessment for that 
given area tends to go up, but usually it goes up on the land portion, 
does it not? The renovation ofa house you see, ora property, doesn't 
usually add too much to the structure. In other words, it's not the 
coat of paint on the outside, it's not the fixing of the veranda, it's not 
the fixing of the back porch that adds to the assessment essentially. 
It's only usually when we start adding rooms, car ports, garages and 
those things which tend to add to the basis of assessment which in 
turn add to the tax rate. But I know this is a very pertinent question 
and there is a fair amount of discussion on this point all across the 
country, and as we get more experience, I suppose we'll get to know 
more about it. 


Mr. H. Fransden, Lethbridge:- I would liketoaskthe Minister about 
the C.P.R. Are they considering contacting the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, soit's easier to expropriate land from the C.P.R. 
where it's absolutely necessary ? In Lethbridge for instance, we need 
an expressway along the railroad through the City of Lethbridge. We've 
tried to get a piece of land from the C.P.R. and so far we've had no 
results. I'd also like to say, as a citizen of Alberta, when driving up 
to Calgary from Lethbridge, the railroad tracks on the south side of 
the Macleod Trail coming all the way through that residential area, 
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should be eliminated in thenext15 years. If we're going to have urban 
renewal we must include the C.P.R. all over Canada, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Hooke:- That's possibly true. Butin connection with the specific 
question as to whether any change in legislation for expropriation is 
proposed that would make it easier to expropriate land fromthe C.P.R. 
Iam not familiar with any change being suggested. Such legislation 
does not come within the purview of my Department or I would know 
at this time, but I haven't heard of it from Mr. Taylor, under whose 
Department it does come. I think that what you say is correct, that 
when an urban renewal scheme does start, very often you will find 
that a railroad site is a part of your problem and certainly there is 
ample scope, I believe, for negotiation between the town or city with 
the Provinceand the Board of Transport Commissioners. But on the 
other hand, so far as expropriation is concerned, I can't answer that 


one. 


Mr. Weeres, Town of Stettler:- Mr. Goyette, The Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation have beenin the money lending business for 
quite a period of time now and some of the people who bought in the 
early stages of this thing have developed quite an equity in their houses. 
Since the time that he purchased his house, his family has maybe in- 
creased and his living standard has increased and he would now like 
to get into a larger anda better class of house for himself. But he 
is unable to do this, particularly in a small municipality because in 
many cases, he isunable to find a sale for his existing house. There 
may be people in the town who would like to move into the house, but 
they are not. able to do this because our economic machinery is not 
set up to provide any assistance. We haven't got, in the small towns 
the private loaning companies who are interested in coming in and 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation are not, at the moment 
interested in refinancing houses. Is Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation looking at this possibility of refinancing, shall we say, 
a used house with a view to upgrading the living standard of all those 
people that are interested? 


Mr. Goyette:- This is the time when the public servant usually gets 
up and says well of course that's amatter for government policy. And 
I thinkbasically, that's the bestanswerlIcan give you. I thinkI alluded 
to this earlier by suggesting that the question you have just brought up 
is one which certainly we're hearing more about across the country. 
I think answers have been given that capital resources of our country 
and the amount of money available for mortgage lending, tended to be 
channeled with priority to the new housing. We have taken the first 
step. We now have loans, direct lending, if a lending institution does 
not lend, then Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation will lend 
directly on houses in the designated urban renewal area. It may be 
that your question speaks of one outside that area and therefore the 
best I can say is that it would just seem tome to be a matter of time. 
The Minister himself, our Minister, has been asked this many times 
thereis pressure in the Federal House and I would think that in time, 
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this will likely happen. It does happen in the United States. I had the 
pleasure this summer of spending some time helping out the folks in 
Australia, and I know thatin their assessment of Acts aroundthe world 
they decided to gointo it our way. It's a personal observation only, I 
think in time, yes we will orif we don't, there will be other facilities 
that will meet the need. We now have lending institutions on a con- 
ventional or private basis outside the National Housing Act, who have 
their loans up toabout 83%. There are some areas they are not always 
very anxious to lend in and this complicates it a bit more; but it has 
at least happened inthe lastyear or sothat the conventional loans have 
become higher. The Bank Act, I understand, is under some review. 
I read in the paper that they may well get backinto the business again. 
Sol really think, it's a matter of time, and this certainly will be one 
of the needs as we now have our five million houses and most of them 
built after the war. 


Mr. N.S. Roper:- Mr. Hooke, Mr. Goyette in his remarks, talked 
about the financial part that the Province of Ontario is going to take 
in urban renewal. You indicated that the legislation is drafted, ready 
for presentation in Alberta. I am wondering if the Province here is 
going to take as favorable a financial look here as it is in Ontario? 


Mr. Hooke:- That's really a loaded question, isn't it. I'm going to 
be perfectly honest with you about an answer. Yes. 


Mr. Ellis:- I think I just might add toa comment that Mr. Goyette 
made. At the Urban Renewal Convention in October, the Minister 
responsible for C.M.H.C. wasasked the question that was asked here 
this afternoon. He indicated that they were prepared to or he was 
prepared to see that this question was looked at, the questionof N.H.A. 
or C.M.H.C. loans, for changing to a better house. 


I think we can entertain only one more question, due to time. 


Mr. R. Kimoff, Land Development Company, Calgary:- I was just 
wondering if there isany provisionin the legislation, whereby private 
enterprize can participate in an urban renewal scheme? 


Mr. Goyette:- I think the answer to that is yes. The Government 
doesn't workalone in this. We mustn't forget that redevelopment has 
been going on a great dealand is going onall over the place, and some- 
times in our discussions, think that only government is involved. I 
think, that in very practical terms, yes. It is the function of the gov- 
ernment to expropriate or acquire large chunks of land that very often 
private enterprize cannot do. When the land has been acquired and 
cleared, particularly if it's in the downtown business area, this land 
must be disposed of and it is disposed of by public tender. Our ex- 
perience so far, has been that the price at which it is sold to private 
enterprize is less than the costof acquisition. In the City of Windsor, 
there are four or five large tracts of land now being made available, 
pretty well entirely to private enterprize. Plans for building by pri- 
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Mr. Ellis:- At this time I would like to thank the four members of 
the panel for their contribution and for making my job so easy. Thank 
you very much gentlemen. I will now return the chair to Dr. Wo 
‘a 
Dr. Wood:- Thank you very much Mr. Ellis. = think we are due 
for a coffee break. . ‘ 
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Dr. V.A. Wood:- Would you come to order ladies and gentlemen. We would 
like to get started on our last panel which is on ARDA and which may be said is 
the counterpart of urban renewal. | don't know how many here are familiar with 
the ARDA program, but | would like to read to you a statement made by the Honorable 
Mr. Souve ina talk that he gave which probably outlines in a nutshell what the 
ARDA program is all about. Mr. Souve is the Federal Minister of Agriculture 
under whose jurisdiction the ARDA program comes. He said this - "One of the 
basic concerns of the Agriculture, Rehabilitationand Development Act, introduced 
in the House of Commons in 1961 by the Honorable Alvin Hamilton, and adopted 
by all parties, is low income in rural areas. ARDA provides for projects for de- 
velopment, income, employment opportunities in agricultural areas and for im- 
proving standards of living in those areas." This means that ARDA, which is a 
joint federal-provincial program, is the chief weapon of the Governments of 
Canada and the ten Provinces in the war against rural poverty. In carrying on 
this fight, over 600 ARDA orojects have beenapproved to date throughout Canada 
involving the eventual expenditurés by all Governments of over 40 million dollars. 
The large majority of these projects have been joint undertakings, proposed and 
initiated by the Provinces andcarried out with the approval of the Federal Govern- 
ment which pays approximutely 50% of the cost. 


This in brief is what ARDA is and we have two gentlemen here this afternoon 
to discuss the ARDA program. Our first speaker will be Mr. S.F. Shields who was 
born and raised in Southern Alberta and completed his highschool there also. He 
taught school for a short time before he graduated in agriculture in 1937, and has 
been employed by P.F.R.A. since that time. During most of this time he was in 
Southern Saskatchewan in the development irrigationand community projects. In 
1959 to the present, he's been studying the landuse in Western Canada under ARDA . 
In 1963, he was appointed to the P.F.R.A. office in Edmonton to act in liaison 
with the ARDA program in Alberta. 


Mr. F.S. Shietds:- The prairie provinces were fortunate during the past thirty 
years in having a conservation act that focused attention on their soil and water 
resources. These activities carried out under the administration of P.F.R.A., 
has brought a lot of benefit to the people in the prairie region. The other provinces 
of Canada have been anxious to have similar benefits, and investigations were 
carried out to have a Canada wide conservation act. These plans were interrupted 
during World War 11 and further investigations continued after war years. 


The Senate Land Use Committee was very active in conducting hearings , 
and carried out investigations in this regard. They were particularly interested 
in the work being done in the United States inthe rural development field. Such 
studies were the basis for the formation of the "Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act", (A.R.D.A.), which was passedby the Government of Canada 
in 1961. This legislation was undertaken in with agreement with all of the provinces 
and covered a wide scope of activities. 


Special agreements with each province were covered under the following 
sections of the act. 


1. Alternate Land Use 
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2. Soil & Water Conservation 
3. Research and Investigations 
4, Rural Development 


Each of the above programs could be undertaken for the improvement and 
betterment in rural areas to improve the income and employment opportunities of 
rural people. Specific projects would be undertaken by the provincial government 
and if approved these projects couldbe carried forward tocompletion. As progress 
is made on each project, claims can be submitted and payments made by the 
Government of Canada to the province. All projects are on acost sharing basis , 
although the amount varies, it is generally on a 50% basis. Many interesting 
projects have been undertaken during the past two years but mostly dealing with 
the physical resources. Very few projects have been undertaken dealing with the 
Human Resources involving and designed to meet the needs of rural pecple. 


A new five year agreement commencing April 1, 1965 has been approved 
by the provinces. A great deal of emphasis under the new agreement is dealing 
with the rural development concept. There are many areas in each province where 
the income of rural people on farms and off farms is at a low level. Such areas 
will come under particular attention. It willbe necessary to inventory the resources 
of such areas and determine what development can be undertaken to improve the 
living standards of these people. Provision is made in the new agreement to give 
extra attention to these particular disadvantaged areas. 


Under the new agreement special emphasis will be given to projects under 
the following categories. 


1. Research and Investigations 

2. Land Use and Farm Adjustment 

3. Rehabilitation and Special Training of People 

A, Staff Training of Specialists and Local Leaders 

5. Designation of Rural Development Areas 

6. Special rural development areas needing particular attention 

7. Soil and Water Conservation 

8. Public Information 

You'll note from a few comments on each of the above, there is a wide 
scope of activity to suit the needs of each province. | wish to particularly emphasize 
that all action programs must be initiated by the province, they must carry the 
total program andco-ordinate all of this work through the various departments in- 


volved. In some cases five or six provincial departments will be involved in this 
program. The A.R.D.A. Act is not for the purpose for taking over existing pro- 
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vincial programs but to complement and strengthen those which could not be pre- 
viously undertaken due to lack of funds. 


The first agreement under the A,R.D.A. Act, gave particular emphasis 
to the betterment of income andemployment opportunities of people on small un- 
economic farm units. Many people engaged previously in agriculture are now re- 
siding in towns and villages of populations less than 1000. Many not having any 
particular skills or training. This large segment of our population residing in the 
rural areas, many of whom.are under~employed, need particular attention. In 
the new agreement it is recognized that many of these people need to be given’ 
opportunities for training so that they can be better absorbed inthe skilledor semi- 
skilled labor force. If it is possible by study and investigations to develop resources 
in the area this may provide the needed employment opportunities. Local people 
in these communities must be made aware of their situation and become involved 
in all types of resource development. 


We can envisage that this program on a long termbasis will require a lot 
of detailed planning to meet the goals and objectives that are set forth by each 
province. How this program is being initiated andcarriedout by the Province of 
Alberta will be dealt with by the next speaker. 


Dr. Wood:- Thank you very much Mr. Shields. We'll have a question period after 
the next speaker so please hold your questions until then. Our néxt speaker is 
Mr. Gordon Sterling who is the ARDA Co-ordinator for the Province of Alberta. 
Mr. Sterling was also born and raised in Alberta in the Westlock area where he 
received his primary and highschool educatiori. He farmed in that area forashort 
time. He graduated in Agriculture from the University of Alberta. He wasa pilot 
in the last war for three years. In 1945 he joined the Department of Agriculture 
as a District. Agriculturalist for the Lacombe area. Later in 1948 he came into 
the Edmonton Field Crops Branch of the Department of Agriculture. In 1956 he 
became chairman of the Land Utilization Committee and in 1957 Executive Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Agriculture. At the present time he is ARDA Co-ordinator 
and he's alsoexecutive assistant to the Deputy Minister andChaitman of the Land 
tilization Board. We are very pleased now to hear from Mr. Sterling. 


Mr. Sterling:- Thank you so very muchDr. Wood. Ladiesandgentlemen: Federal 
ARDA is Dominion legislation which allows the Government of Canada through 
contracts to assist provinces with coveacoment and adjustment, particularly rural 
deve lopment. 


Today there is no longer the same difference between urban and rural 
people. Many of these peoples in small urban areas find themsélvés facing approxi- 
mately the same problems as their rural cousins and vice versa. Development under 
ARDA is definitely to include both. Both sectors must work together for the good 
of all. 


The first ARDA Agreement that Alberta signed with the Federal Government 
covered the period June 1, 1962 to March 31, 1965. This relatively short term 
agreement was signed in aidet that parties might gain experience. There are four 
main sectors in this Agreement: 
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(1) Research 

(2) Alternative Land Use (including Pastures) 
(3) Soil and Water Conservation 

(4) Rural Development. 


The following list groups Alberta's projects according to the four head- 


ings above: 
Research - 13 
Alternative Land Use - 2 
Pastures - 16 
Soil and Water Conservation - 5 
Rural Development - ] 


The following outline of the ARDA procedures is given to assist delegates 
with new projects that they may wish to undertake. 


(1) Each county ormunicipal district throughout the province has appointed their 
Agricultural Service Boardas an ARDACommittee. This Board has been requested 
to ask the urban areas within their boundaries tosendrepresentatives to the ARDA 
Committee. The purpose of this board is to initiate projects in the district and 
to screen the various projects that may be brought forward. 
(2) The province has an ARDA Advisory Board. This Board is made up of repre- 
sentatives as follows from government departments, university and federal govern- 
ment. 
Dr. V.A. Wood, Director ‘of Lands, Department of Lands and Forests 
A.R. Isbister, Director of FieldService, Department of Municipal Affairs 
F.L. Grindley, Director of Water Resources, Department of Agriculture 


A.M. Wilson, Field Crops Commissioner, Department of Agriculture 


J.G, McGregor, Chairman, Alberta Power Commission, Department of 
Industry and Development 


Dr. J.A. Toogood, Professor of Soil Science, University of Alberta 
R.G. Steele, Director of Forestry, Department of Lands and Forests 


W. A. Lobay, Supervisor, Soil andWeed Control, Department of Agricul- 
ture 


W.G, Brese, Bureau of Statistics, Department of Industry and Development 
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Curt P. Smith, Director of Fish and Wildlife, Department of Lands and 
Forests 


Dr. G.R. Purnell, Director, Farm Economics Branch, Department of 
Agriculture 


J.R. Smith, Director, Social Planning and Development, Department of 
Public Welfare 


S.F. Shields, Federal ARDA 
Noel Dant, Provincial Planning Director, Department of Municipal Affairs 
G.R. Sterling, Alberta ARDA Co-ordinator, Department of Agriculture 


This Board receives projects, studies them, and makes recommendations 
to the ARDA Co-ordinating Committee. 


(3) The ARDA Co-ordinating Committee consists of the following: 
Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture 
Deputy Minister, Department of Municipal Affairs 
Deputy Minister, Department of Industry and Development 
Deputy Minister, Lands and Forests 
Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Forests 
Alberta ARDA Co-ordinator, Department of Agriculture 


This Committee makes final recommendation on all projects to the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet. 


(4) The Provincial Cabinet must, of course, approve the provincial share of any 
ARDA projects. 


Once a project has been approved through the various provincial channels , 
it is then forwarded to the Federal ARDA Committee where it can be approved if 
the total cost is under $50,000.00, and if over $50,000.00 it must be forwarded 
to the Treasury Board of the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government is presently workingon a New Agreement, which 
will be effective after March 1, 1965. It is anticipated this agreement will run 
for a five year period. This agreement is in eight parts: 


(1) Research - the following will be included under this section. 


(a) surveys and studies of various problems 
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(b) rural development plans 


(c) pilot action research covering new programs regarding rural develop- 
ment , 


Research does not include basic or biological research. 


(2) Land Use and Farm Adjustment - This is to assist sub-marginal farmers to become 
establishedon marginal units. It covers such things as buying land forother uses - 
example, pastures, forestry, recreation. Loans will be provided to purchase more 
lands, andother assistance toward management purposes such as under farm training , 
etc’. 


(3) Rehabilitation - This section provides assistance for those whose lands are pur- 
chased, and must reestablish themselveselsewhere. Under this section, the Federal 
Government program under the Department of Labour willbe applied, but besides 
this, further assistance in the form of training, etc., will also be available. 


(4) Rural Development Staff - This section calls for the training of rural develop- 
ment officers. It also allows for the up-grading of people who may be assigned 
rural development duties, and special assistance will be forthcoming regarding 
seminars, conferences, meeting, etc., to train leaders in the community. 


(5) Rural Development Areas - The object of this section is to increase income 
andemployment inrural areas - particularly those where gross farm income is below 


$2,500.00 (may be $3,750.00), and no farm income is below $3,000.00. 


(6) Special Rural Development Areas - This section is somewhat similar to Part 5. 
It does, however, compare very closely withour present rural development areas 
under the old agreement where a complete comprehensive study and plan must be 
prepared and carried through. | 


(7) Public InformationService - This section allows for assistance to the province 
for a man to work on ARDA public information, This would include all forms of 
publicity. 


(8) Soil and Water Conservation - The object of this section is to advance soil 
and water conservation.. It is anticipatedthis willbe done through complete water 
shed protection,-and through developing water supplies, irrigation, floed control, 
etc. : 


ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE NEW AGREEMENT: 


It is anticipated that the administration under the new agreement will be 
less complicated. The new agreement calls for a Joint Project Board, which will 
be very close to our present ARDA Advisory Board with the exception that more 
Federal representatives will be.on the Joint Project Board. It is anticipated that 
once a project has been approved by the Joint Project Board it will generally 


receive approval by the Federal Government. This will eliminate considerable 
delays. 
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Question:- I'm interested in the terminology in some of the definitions that Mr. 
Sterling gave with regard to marginal and submarginal. Last year my farm was 
marginal and this year it's submarginal. | would like you, Mr. Sterling to dis- 
tinguish ARDA and PFRA, whether ARDA isto take the place of PFRA. There must 
be some overlapping, for example, in the County of Lacombe we have a project 


to dam several lakes. Now this is through P.F.R. A. Will ARDA eventually take 
over this duty? 


Mr. Sterling:- When the ARDA agreement was signed, it was suggested that 
P.F.R.A., being one of the agencies that would be one of the working arms for 
ARDA inthe Western Provinces. This does not conflict withthe P,F.R.A, program 
and when community projects under the P.F.R.A, are institutedthey can be carried 
out. All the ARDA program does is an extension and complements the Pre RPA. 
agreement whereby things that weren't done before, such as floodcontrol, drainage 
and so on canbe undertaken. | might say that under the P.F.R.A. it's said that 
before any community project can be done an application has to be made by the 
County or the Municipality. We know that within the bounds of these municipalities 
or counties, a good many of our towns and villages have critical water shortages 
and prior to the passing of the ARDA we sometimes stretched or bent and taken 
out of shape the P.F.R.A. agreement whereby we could try to bring advantages 
to these particular areas. | think the ARDA agreement will give us the vehicle 
whereby these particular areas which were overlooked before, community projects 
such as the water supply to towns, will be done possibly under the ARDA agree- 
ment. In other words, we in Western Canada, the three Prairie Provinces, have 
the advantage where in we can see the P.F.R.A. Act and the ARDA Act to full 
advantage. 


Dr. Wood:- Any other questions? 


Mr. J. Davis, Calgary:- Mr. Shields, | was quite interested in your discourse 
when you mentioned the possibility of taking submarginal lands into recreational 
use. | am particularly fascinated by the tentacles of big government which is 
here today in that we had urban planning group this morning suggesting that only 
primary industry should be permitted into the rural areas and tourism is not a pri- 
mary industry. In its generic meaning the recreation and the tourist industry go 
hand in hand. Now I'm curious of two points. One: Have you taken any sub- 
marginal land and then created it into a recreational area for enhancement of our 
tourist industry? Two: What has been the reaction when you have triedto do this, 
dealing with your counterpart which is the regional planner? 


Mr. Shields:- In ARDA and our agreement with the provinces we do not come in 
and suggest what areas should be given over to particular new uses but as | men- 
tioned in my remarks the capabilities of these lands and inventories that are being 
made may indicate an advantage over agriculture by some alternate land use. That 
information is available to the Provinces and possibly Dr. Wood, who isChairman 
of the Parks Board, will answer part of your question. The only role that the Fed- 
eral Governmentmay play if aproject is presented to us and lands need to be ac- 
quired, assistance may be requested for the acquisition of the land. And they may 
hold these in reserve for future development. The Federal Government does not 
put any money into the development of these particular areas that's entirely a pro- 
vincial program. Possibly Dr. Wood can fill you in with the provincial role. 
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Mr. J. Davis:- You haven't had a situation occur at this moment where the re- 
employment of the submarginal farmer might well be used in the tourist industry . 
In other words, you haven't initiated yet a project of this type. 


Mr, Shields:- None have been presented to us yet but some have been in the plan- _ 
ning stages and are under discussion by the Advisory Committee. 


Mr. J. Davis:- | certainly would be interested in the alternate remark from the 
regional area on how they would view this thing, because these are both basic 
planning bodies, ARDA and the regional planning commissions. 


Mr. Shields:~ May | make just another comment. | see Mr. Giffen sitting here 
and | wish to commend the Edmonton Regional Planning Commission for the very 
fine planning that has been done for the various member municipalities and fre- 
quently we've had discussions as to the possibilities of some of these programs being 
dovetailed together. We thought in bringing this presentation to you, if might let 
you know of the scope of the program. 


Dr. Wood:- We have been dealing withsome ARDA projects totry to acquire more 
land for some of our provincial parks. | gather from what you said there was danger 
of people being displaced by such a program. We haven't run into this problem 
yet. | think Mr. Sterling had a word to say. 


Mr. Sterling:- Justone further remark to my friend fromCalgary. As | mentioned 
we had the privilege of being in Montreal discussing the new draft agreement that 
will come into effect after the endof Marchthis year. This agreement was originally 
written under the land use and farm adjustment section. This program may include 
projects for: the acquisition of farm landwhich has no capability for agricultural 
use and for conversion of the land to amore effective use, such as permanent pas- 
ture, forest, recreation, wild life preserve, or conservation reserve. Now the 
thinking originally was that Federal ARDA would only assist with the acquisition 
of land where you took low agricultural land out of agricultural production. The 
provinces generally arguedthat this was fine, we did want to take it out of agricul- 
tural production. The provinces generally argued that this was fine, we did want 
to take it out of agricultural production but we also wanted touse it after for other 
purposes, and so we asked for, and generally they agreed, to make it read "the 
acquisition and development of low productive land, which includes recreation . 


Mr. N. Giffen:- | would just like to make the comment with regard to ARDA in 
dealing with from a regional standpoint, recreation it seems to me is a resource 
which we have to use wherever it is and | don't think there is any problem as to 
the complication say as faras being a primary or secondary industry or commercial 
development. As regional planners we would wish to use ARDA as part of the re- 
gional plan. We feel this issomething which isreally agreat step forward in deal- 
ing with the region as a region andthat dovetailing both urban andrural planning 
is vital and necessary. 


Mr. Sterling:- | agree with you very much sir and that is one of the reasons we 
have Mr. Danton ourcommittee. We wouldbe very happy to have any suggestions 
or comments on projects from the regional planners and we will do whatever we can 
to try and co-operate and bring these programs together for the good of all. 
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Mr. N. Carney, Red Deer:- | have heard it alleged that ARDA only helps the 
big man get bigger by kicking out the little man. It has been stated that you are 
going to displace people, and that these people are going to be given jobs where 
they will earn $3,000 a year. Now does this mean that the provincial government 
is going to implementa plan of decentralization of industry or is it that Edmonton 
and Calgary are just going to get bigger and bigger because of ARDA? 


Mr, Sterling:- This certainly is not the intention of ARDA and | think the state- 
ment that ARDA is helping the big to get bigger is entirely wrong as far as |'m 
concerned because to me it is almost the reverse. The whole scheme is completely 
the reverse. The program is geared at trying to help what you might call the under- 
privileged or the disadvantaged. | don't think it would follow that Edmonton or 
Calgary or other cities necessarily will get larger. Many people will no doubt 
just move within their own locality from farming perhaps to some other type of work 
or from farming on that particular farm to another farm where they can do better. 


Dr. Wood:- Our time is getting on, we'll have one more question. 


Mr. F. Marlyn:- | found this last part of the discussion extremely interesting not 
because it anyway reflects on the necessity of ARDA but it does bring into high- 
light the need totie the ARDA program into regional planning. It isbasic to urban 
development that ahamlet or a townor a village dependon the number of surround- 
ing inhabitants. If you convert an area and move people out and say convert 
agricultural land to pasture it will be immediately reflected in the urban community 
in the vicinity. When you have solved the agricultural problem, without looking 
at the urban effects you will have created an urban problem which somebody else 
will have to solve. This is not in any way suggesting that we don't have to solve 
these agricultural problems but that they must be solved within a regional setting . 
| think it's possible to solve them jointly so we don't leave this residue problem. 


Dr. Wood:- Thank you Mr. Marlyn for this very good comment. The new ARDA 
agreement is more or less aimed at this problem of trying to co-ordinate the whole 
community or regional solution rather than cure of the agriculture problems. {'m 
quite sure that if you read the new agreement you will see that what their really 
aiming at is a regional solution to rural poverty rather than just an agricultural 
solution. | would like to thank the two panelists for a very fine presentation on 
ARDA. 
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"REGIONAL ROAD STUDY" 
RED DEER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. F. Sherring, Mayor of Lethbridge (Morning Chairman): - 
Good morning everyone. Well so far we've had a wonderful con- 
vention. I believe that the topics yesterday werenot only informa - 
tive but I'm sure that everyone of us gained a lot of knowledge, or 
if the topics were familiar to some of us, that the sessions re- 


freshed our memories. 


This morning our first panel will be on Regional Road Studies 
and our Chairman will be Cliff Doan, the Reeve of the County of 
Red Deer. Without further ado, I'm going to call on Cliff and we'll 
get underway. 


PANEL SESSION:- "REGIONAL ROAD STUDIES"! 


Chairman: - Mr. GO. Doan, Reeve, 
County of Red Deer. 


Members: - Mr. M. Dolinsky, Chief Planning Engineer, 
Department of Highways. 
Mr. R. Cundy, Director, 
Red Deer Regional Planning Commission. 
Mr. A.R. Smith, Director, 
Calgary Regional Planning Commission. 
Mr. L. Grimble, Consulting Engineer. 


Mr. C.L. Doan:- Thank you Mr. Chairman and Good Morning 
ladies and gentlemen. I'm glad to see so many here this morn- 
ing. Before introducing our panel members, I would like to give 
a few of my impressions on regional road studies. 


Planning has become universal and is so necessary to all 
of us today. In our everyday lives, our wives must plan their work 
from day to day, youin your offices must have planning and speak- 
ing asa farmer, andafter listeningto Mr. Sterlingand Mr. Shields 
yesterday onthe ARDA program, I can't help but think that planning 
has become absolutely necessary even in our farming. It is quite 
evident that those who don't use planning in their farm operations 
are not successful. 


It has been my privilege as one of a Board of Directors of 
the Alberta Association of Municipal Districts, to attend different 
conventions in Saskatchewan and Manitoba andI was quite impressed 
at a convention this winter in Winnipeg, of a change in Government 
policy there, where lunderstand that the Manitoba Government has 
discontinued the municipal assistance grant and taken over more 
or less a grid system or a plan of roads in Manitoba to be built up 
to district road standards. It's my impression that the reason for 
this probably was a lack of planning in the rural municipalities in 
Manitoba. There are such a large number of rural municipalities 
some 30 times the number we have here. Because of this, it is 
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difficult to plan an overall regional set up. I like to think that we 
in Alberta, as rural councillors have come to recognize the neces- 
sity of such planning. 


This morning we have four panelists who are going to dis- 
cuss Regional Road Studies. The first member of the panel is Mr. 
Dolinsky, who is the Chief Planning Engineer for the Department 
of Highways. He's been with the Department for 16 years and last 
year he was appointed as head of the Planning Branch. I'll now call 
on Mr. Dolinsky. 


Mr. M. Dolinsky:- Thank you Mr. Chairman, Mayor Sherring, 
ladiesand gentlemen. The majority of the regions in this Province 
have at present a well developed system of roads. The question 
might therefore be raised - Why now is there a need for establish- 
ing regional road systems - Why the need for inventories, road 
studies and long range planning? Have we not done well enough to 
date, handling traffic and can we not expect to continue doing so? 


The answer is ''yes'', - a satisfactory job has been done to 
date and we could leave well enough alone providing that we can real- 
istically assume that the standard of roads as they are at present 
will be accepted by the taxpayers as being adequate for all times 
and that the Province will continue to take certain roads into the 
primary system each and every time a particular section becomes 
a financial burden on a region. 


But the fact of the matter is, that the average resident of an 
area will not be content with the standard of roads as they are today 
and the Province will not be capable of slowly taking every road into 
its system. 


Statistics show that of about 9,000 miles of rural roads im- 
proved during the fiscal year of 1963 - 64:- 


48% were re-gravelled 
24% were re-graded 
17% were newly gravelled 
7% were newly graded 
3% were opened up for the first time 
.6% were asphalt surfaced 
.4% were asphalt re-surfaced. 


The large percentage of road mileage being maintained and 
rebuilt, as compared to the small percentage of new initial con- 
struction, is proof that what we need and what the people are de- 
manding are not more roads - but better roads, 


The average personof years gone by was satisfied being able 
to get from home to market or visit his neighbor when the weather 
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was good, He now demands being able to do so each and every day 
of the year, come rain, shine or snow, and to do so without en- 
countering any problems from mud or snow. This goal being achieved, 
this same person isnow extending his demands to get ridof the dust 
nuisance and the wear and tear on his vehicle by having roads paved. 


When we start entertaining thoughts of pavements for rural 
roads, we start dealing in high expenditures. And when the Pro- 
vince is asked to contribute towards these high expenditures, they 
have to be assured that their investment of the highway dollar is 
good and sound and one which will benefit and continue to benefit the 
majority of the public in a region. It is because of this that the 
Department of Highways has started to urge municipalities and 
counties to proceed with inventories and road studies and develop 
plans designating their roads in various categories - with logical 
continuity being maintained between adjacent rnunicipalities in order 
to provide an integrated system of main regional hignways. 


The declaration of such requirements has resultedina variety 
of efforts by municipal and county authorities to produce road plans - 
ranging from simply selecting routes which they desire to pave to 
undertaking complete regional studies. The few completed regional 
studies which have been submitted to the Department have beea re- 
viewed and great variances have been noted in the reports. 


Differences noted can be listed as:- 


Ue Difference in scope and procedure of study. 

fe Difference in proposed construction standard. 

a Difference in level of service that the system should 
provide. — 

4. Differences in nomenclature, designation and class- 
ification. 


This hasall made it extremely difficult for an individual to compara- 
tively evaluate the reports. 


For this reason, there appears to be an immediate need for 
the outline of a policy and procedure for regional road studies. 


But before we can advance on this, there are certain other 
problems to overcome. We first have to recognize that the ade- 
quate development of an integrated network of highways between 
regions is asingle problem; eventhough portions of the overall net- 
work is the responsibility of different governmental agencies. In 
other words, it is time to realize that the various highway authori- 
ties in the Province can no longer go their separate ways. Instead, 
they should establish a working partnership of all governing authori- 


ties and proceed to develop a co-operative program. 


Now, how do we go about developing a working partnership 
amongst the various governmental authorities? This problem is 
complex but there are established principles which form basis for 
effective intergovernmental relationships in Highway affairs. Iwill 
therefore discuss these points briefly now to indicate what these 
principles are and how they fit in and in fact are a pre-requisite to 
road studies. 


1. To clearly define and assign authority and responsibility 
for the function of highways at each level of government. At this 
point, jurisdiction over a portion of the overall road and DRERIAN: 
network is assigned, 


2. Thereis theneed of classifyingall roadsand highways in 
the Province - ranging fromfully controlled access freeways to the 
local road whose primary function is to provide landaccess. High- 
way classification is of prime importance as it not only relates to 
financial and administrative responsibility but also provides basis 
for long range planning, priorities and fiscal programs. 


The three steps following areall closely related to the actual 
regional studies which is the subject of this panel today and can be 
briefly detailed as: 


3. Determine and forecast the magnitude of highway require- 
ments for the present and the future. What are the financial re- 
quirements and how can the job be accomplished ? 


4, Compilation of a long-range development plan to deter- 
mine needed improvements and financial requirements for a sug- 
gested period of 20 years. 


5. Since no forecasts and consequently no long-range plan 
can be expected to beperfect, it should be re-appraisedat relatively 
frequent intervals. Together with this, a continuous programming 
procedure has to be initiated to schedule construction of projects 
over a specified period of time. 


6. In the determination of Highway needs, the development 
of long-range plans and the actual preparation of project plans - 
the sixth step is the need for prescribing standards for the various 
categories of roadsand highwaysin the system. Standards, insofar 
as Lam concerned, are of major significanceas they have an effect 
on both the quality and the economy of a system in any particular 
area. Standards should alsoextend to cover construction and main- 
tenance and should not be restricted to geometrics alone. 


7. The final step towards improving highway relationships 
is to provide effective administrative procedures for the conduct of 
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the co-operative program, 


All of you will have toagree that once authority and respon- 
sibility is clearly defined; there is mutual agreement in respect to 
the classification of highways; the proglem of financing is reached; 
long range plans are evolved and terms are set up for continence 
programming; standards are set up for geometrics, construction 
maintenance; formalized organizational and management procedures 
are evolved and all of this done co-operatively and to the mutual 
agreement of the various highways authorities who will be involved 
in the joint development of highway networks - then the problem of 
advancing road studies, and the implementation of the plans once 
the studies are complete, will be relatively simple. 


Iam certain also that all of youcan see how the seven prin- 
ciples which I have detailed here have an important bearing on road 


studies. 


Principles alone will not guarantee good relations. Neither 
will road studies alone provide us with a good network of roads and 
highways in this Province, 


So, it isup to the highway officials of all governmental units 
in this Province to supply the initiative and the drive to create the 
working partnership necessary in solving highway problems. And 
the initiative has to extend to all aspects of highway problems and 
not directed towards only one phase of it. 


Mr. Doan:- Thank you Mr. Dolinsky. You have brought a lot of 
relative points to our attention regarding the regional road study. I 
understand that we'll have an opportunity after the four panelists 
have spoken to ask for questions. 


Our next panelist is a man I'm sure doesn't need any intro- 
duction, Mr. Cundy, who has been with the Red Deer Regional Plan- 
ning Commission for eight years, and previous to this he was with 
the Provincial Government in Saskatchewan for six years. Bob has 
taken a keen interest in regional development and I'm sure’ that we 
as rural representatives are pleased withhis aggressiveness towards 
this regional road study. I'll now call on Mr. Cundy. 


Mr. R. Cundy:- Mr. Chairman, Mayor Sherring, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, This morning I would like to base my remarks around the 
report of the Chairman of the Commission yesterday, and to give 
youa bitmore detail, Soin the time that's available to me I thought 
I'd give you an indication of the type of work that we've been doing 
for the last five years, 


This study started in approximately 1960 and we've been 


carrying it over a five year period. The main reason for this of 
course is financing and like anything else, this consideration deter- 
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mines just what we are going to do in our program, 


Studies have been undertaken by the Commission's staff and 
its Consultant Engineers on the regional road grid for the Countics 
of Red Deer, Mountain View, Stettler and Improvement District No. 
65. I should mention also that the County of Lacombe was included 
in our initial preliminary studies of the road grid but we have not 
advanced in detailed work for the County because as yet they are not 
a member of the Commission, 


Once again, the aim of the program was to develop a com- 
prehensive co-ordinated regional road grid (regardless of municipal 
boundary) that can be developed within a reasonable period of time, 
toa good standard of constructionand which can be eventually paved. 
Needless to say, such a proposal must be within the financial capa- 
bilities of the rural municipalities. 


Knowing the general aim, let us now take a look at the basic 
studies involved in establishing the regional grid. An inventory or 
an evaluation of the conditions of rural roads was undertaken and 
resultedin all roads being classifiedas Primary or Secondary Roads 
within the area of the study. The Primary Roads involved the Pro- 
vincial Highway System (four-lane and two-lane highways) whereas 
the Secondary Roads were made up of 6,000 miles of roadway of 
three general types: 


(1) High grade - good gravel 
(2) Fair grade - fair gravel 
(3) Poor grade - with little or no gravel. 


The result of the inventory is recorded on a map which is available 
to the meeting and may be examined in connection with the Commis- 
sion's display on this particular subject. 


The selection of the regional road grid, which is approxi- 
mately 10% of the total Secondary System, resulted from a study 
and examination of the following general factors: 


(1) Population distribution. 


(2) Number of individual dwelling units within the areas 
under study. 


(3) The geographic location of population centres through- 
out the rural municipalities as well as other specific 


traffic generators. 


(4) Topography of the area. 
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(5) Inventory on the condition of the existing roads, 
(6) The general land use pattern (existing and proposed). 


Discussions were also held with elected representatives and 
their views were also considered in the preparation of the regional 
road network. The taking of some traffic counts and field inspec- — 
tions by our Consulting Engineers was alsoemployed to evaluate the 
rural roads selected. 


It should be noted that the regional road network developed a 
10 to 12 mile spacing which will put every ratepayer within a distance 
of four to five miles of a surface treated regional road, 


The determining of 10% of Secondary Roadsasa regional road 
grid was based on the examination of the financial position of the 
rural municipalities and the cost of construction of the standard of 
roads and surfacing recommended, The remaining 90% of the Sec- 
ondary Roads should then be developed to a lower standard than the 
regional road system as municipal and farm access roads rather 
than all roads being developed to the same standard. 


Following the development of the regional road grid and its 
general acceptance by the rural councils, the detailed studies then 
undertaken by the Commission's staff and its Consulting Engineers 
can best be described under the following major headings: 


(1) Recommended right-of-way and standard of construc- 
tion; 

(2) Regional roads improvement program; 

(3) Financing and programming of priorities. 


(1) Recommended Standard of Regional Roads 
a eee 


Time will not permit me to develop in detail the cross- 
sections, alignments, and structure elements of the regional roads 
and the construction procedures recommended, other than to say the 
minimum right-of-way recommended is 100 feet, witha sub-grade 
width of 30 feet. The maximum axle load is 18,000 pounds with the 
design load 45,000 pounds, with the grading and surfacing treatment 
to be carried out in stages, 


Mr. Grimble, who is with us today on the panel and is the 
Commission's Consulting Engineer on the regional road studies, will 
no doubt have more to say on this subject and on the surfacing treat- 
ment method proposed, 


It should be noted, however, that from the pilot project under - 
taken for the County of Mountain View, we did resolve the minimum 


recommended construction standards and the initial surfacing treat- 
ment to be used. 


The estimated cost of right-of-way, legal survey costs, re- 
moving of power and telegraph poles, etc. and of constructing the 
grade recommended, would be in the neighborhood of $10,000.00 per 
mile; whereas the initial surface treatment would run approximately 
$5,000.00 per mile. The total cost per mile for the regional road 
standard mentionedis $15,000.00. Once again, this approach to the 
encouragementand development of aregional road grid is within the 
financial capabilities of the rural municipalities andat the same time 
provides the municipalities with a network of regional roads of a 
standard that can eventually be paved with a hot mix paving when 
the traffic volume warrants such additional expenditures, To de- 
velopa hot mix paving initially, tothe standard recommended, would 
at least double the cost of the project, thus placing the project out- 
side the realm of the municipalities’ financial capabilities, unless 
the overall length of the program itself was doubled. Increasing 
the construction time of the overall project delayed the advantages 
of such a network tothe ratepayers andcreates the problem of gen- 
eral acceptance to such anoverall program. It may also be argued 
that for amunicipality toenter into.such a large expenditure by em- 
ploying hot mix paving is not warranted when the traffic volume on 
these roads on the average are on the range of 100 to 250 vehicles 
per day. 


(2) Regional Roads Improvement Program 


The next important stepis todetermine a general evaluation 
of the size of the proposed regional program and its total cost of 
development. This evaluation and estimate of cost for each section 
of the regional roads system was carried out under the following 
headings: 


(a) Right-of-way (includes fencing, poles and telegraph 
and legal survey); 


(b) Grading; 

(c) Traffic gravel; 

(d) Wearing surface spots; 

(e) Engineering and contingencies, 


A further breakdown was listed as to the counties' share of 
the cost based on the facts that the municipality paid 100% of the 
right-of-way costs, etc., 25% of grading and traffic gravelling, 
100% of the wearing surface, 25% of engineering and contingencies, 
7.5% of grading separations. The remaining costs to be covered 
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by regular road grants, contingency grants, with the Federal De- 
partment of Transport andthe Provincial Government sharing costs 
on approved grade separations and the Bridge Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Highways covering the cost of approved bridge structures. 


You may be interested to note that (1) in the County of Red 
Deer we have 270 miles of regional roads of an estimated total cost. 
of about $4 million of which $2,050,000 is the County's share. (2) 
In the County of Stettler, the regional road system consists of about 
300 milesat atotal cost of $4,150,000 with the County's share being 
$2,240,000 based on the recommended standard mentioned. (3) In 
the County of Mountain View the program involved 210 miles less 
18 miles which have already been constructed with a total cost of 
$2,970,000 or the County's share of approximately $1,500,000. 


An evaluation of the regional grid allows the municipalities 
to obtain a complete overall cost of the regional road program and 
permits the local authorities to determine the period of time neces- 
sary to undertake the work according to a budget figure established 
by Council. It must be remembered that besides the development of 
regional road grid the rural municipality will still be involved in 
maintenance and in development of local, municipal and farmaccess 
roads which must be taken into consideration in evaluatingand deter- 
mining any budget program related to a regional grid. 


(3) Financing and a Program of Priorities 
(a) Financing 


The method of financing selected for the development 
of the regional road grid or network may vary from municipality to 
municipality. The methods available are the borrowing of funds to 
carry out the program or the financing of the program from out of 
revenue, Combination of this method may be used for a specific 
program. 


The financial program proposed has been based on 
the municipalities obtaining loans from the Federal Municipal De- 
velopmentand Loan Funds which would allow anaccelerated program 
for construction of regional roads within the initial years with the 
remainder of the program being carried out by employing funds out 
of current revenue according toa fixed budget figure determined 
from the total estimated cost. The forgiveness factor of 25% of the 
projectif completed by March 1966 certainly is attractive and allows 
Council to accelerate its program in the initial year as I have men- 
tioned, The employment of this method of financing a regional road 
program witha dust freetreatment allows the program to be carried 
out overa tentofifteenyear period. If the program canbe developed 
in a ten year period it is considered desirable. The extension of a 
program beyond the fifteen year period is not recommended. 


A financial method adopted for a municipality or for 
its particular program of course is related to the financial position 
of their municipality and nofixed formula canbe recommended. The 
financial position of the municipality must be studied in each particu- 
lar case. 


(b) Program of Priorities 


Under this particular section of the regional road 
studies a complete priority program for the regional road network 
with specific attention toa short range or three year program is 
also advocated. The overall priority program and the short range 
program must be evaluated each year in light of the municipality's 
current financial position and past progress, 


There are many approaches to the advancement of a 
priority program and while traffic counts may be of assistance in 
evaluating priorities, good judgement andan awareness of the over- 
all needs of the rural municipalities is important in the development 
of this phase of the program, 


As it is recommended that the municipality go out to contract 
on the grading and surfacing of regional roads, it is important to 
establish sufficient work in the same area in setting priorities to 
obtain dollar value for work to be undertaken. Development of two 
or three miles of regional roads in different sections of the munici- 
palities could prove to be very costly and a most expensive way to 
develop a regional road program whether it be grading or surfacing. 


It ismy hope that the municipalities will employ professional 
heip in developing specifications and profile needed for each year's 
regional road program and as mentioned, the work will be carried 
out on the basis of letting out contracts. 


In conclusion, may I emphasize once again that it is most 
important to relate the regional road grid to the financial capabili- 
ties of the municipalities involved. Both from the point of view of 
the grid spacing and the standard of regional road recommended. 
It is also important to adopt a common standard of construction for 
the regional roads which can be eventually paved with a hct mix 
treatment should the traffic volume dictate that the final stage of 
construction should be undertaken, 


Mr. Doan:- Thank you Mr, Cundy. In the County of Red Deer we 
can varify that our participation in the regional road study has en- 
abled us to develop a longer range program than in previous years. 
Mr. Cundy mentioned that the important point of oil surface treat- 
ment was the financing, but I think equally important was his empha- 
sis on the standard which must be high enough that eventually you 
can apply a more permanent type of paving. Oil surface treatment 
is being found very interesting to the County of Red Deer. 
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And now we'll go on to the next panel member, Mr. A.R. 
Smith who is the Director of the Calgary Regional Planning Commis- 


sion. 


Mr. A.R. Smith:- Thank you Mr. Doan. In January 1964, our 
Planning Commission became engagedin aregional roadstudy. The 
Municipal Districts of Foothills and Rocky View asked, with some 
urgency, that a study be undertaken to help them determine which 
of the roads should be included in the system for eventual paving. 
The municipalities are becoming concerned with the problem as to 
whether they are building the higher standard roads in the right lo- 
cations for the futureand they wanted ananswer fairly quickly. The 
Commission looked into the matter and tried to decide just what 
work would have to be undertaken in order to establish the study 
program, as well as the additional staff needed and the costs in- 
volved. I was delighted to hear Mr. Dolinsky say that somebody 
should sit downand establish the outline, the guide lines if you like, 
for a survey. This is very badly needed, if a study program is to 
be undertaken for the whole of the Province. When you get into any 
project like this for the first time, you have to sit down yourself 
and spend a lot of time, too much time, trying to determine what is 
entailed, Afterall, road planningand highway planningisa specialty 
MEiSciis 


It was decided that a study of this nature should be done in 
our planning commission in three phases, The first phase will be 
undertaken entirely by the commission but have the direct object of 
designating the road system itself. Now one of the reasons for ap- 
proaching it from this point of view was that the designation was the 
first thing the municipalities wanted and they wanted it in a hurry.. 
That is selecting the roads, putting theminto categories as to their 
importance. This phase has beendone and two general results are 
now available. One of these is a’ series of working maps and certain 
other information for use by the council, it involves aninventory of 
every road in the municipality, a generalized standard of the con- 
struction and type of the road, its usefulness and certain other in- 
formation which the individual council would want to have in dealing 
with their immediate programs and also in discussing the matter 
with the ratepayers. 


The other series is a printed report on the study written 
especially for the distribution to every ratepayer outlining the gen- 
eral problems facing council in providing better road service and 
the road system itself. The Commission’ along with the councils 
recognized from the very outset they should attempt to gain the 
support of the ratepayers tothe program which council is consider- 
ing undertaking and which the ratepayers in the final analysis, as 
we heard from these figures this morning, will have to support. 
This having been done now, the proposed system has been referred 
tothe Department of Highways for particular comment on the matter 
of intersections with provincial highways, and presumably since Mr. 
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Dolinsky's Departmentis now working onthese matters, for partic- 
ular comment on the selection of the roads themselves. The High- 
ways Department's comments accordingly might well result in at 
least minor changes, I certainly hopenot major ones. At the most 
certain roads might have tobe movedaltogether. Although it seems 
perhaps a bit backward, remember the municipalities want to get 
started now and they want the system now toenable a program be- 
ing undertaken for two or three years. 


Now the second phase of the report which has not been done, 
willinvolve the production of what we have determined and the tak- 
ing of an inventory of each road in the proposed system, not each 
road in the municipality, but each road in the proposed system. 
This inventory will provide a detailed list of all the factors which . 
will have to be taken into consideration oneach road whenever the 
municipal council decides toundertake any manner of construction 
on that particular road. The type of information provided by this 
study would include knowledge about the right-of-way, that is it's 
present width, its required width, its relocation where necessary, 
the acreage of land required from each abutting piece of land, the 
location of power and phone lines, the owners of those lines, the 
location of pipe line crossings and their ownership, the locations 
of troublesome maintenance or construction problemsand general 
civil engineering recommendations as to their treatment. Then 
considerations are to be given as to capital programming, 


In other words, what we think is necessary here, arises 
from the fact that the rural municipalities don't, asfar as we know, 
have departments as in the city or the Province to find out this in- 
formation in a hurry if it has to be found out or to keep records. 
When council commences to discuss the serious problem of con- 
struction and programming, they must havein theirhands for their 
ownuse and for the use of the consulting engineer, the information 
on any particular road. To repeat again, in this phase, you can 
see that certain engineering requirements are evident. The com- 
mission would need engineering consultants to provide all that in- 
formation which is necessary and to be included in the inventory. 
We haven't presumed thata detailed engineering examination would 
come until it was decided to undertake construction of the road. 


This brings us to the third phaseand this is where you must 
have the engineer. The decision has been made to get on with the 
job, and the planning commission would lendassistance onlyif and 
when required. You can see then that this third phase will occupy 
several years. Now itmay seem to many of you that this approach 
is a little disjointed as to performance and time, but in our area 
we look at.it from this point of view. Your present road networks 
represent the accumulation of 17 years or 18 years of post war 
hard work and hard-earned dollars. We don't presume to look to 
the upgrading and paving of perhaps 10 to 15 per cent of that net- 
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work as being an immediate possibility, to be undertaken all at 
once and con:pleted within the next two or three years. But we have 
recommended thata regional system be established and here I think 
that I should explain our use of the word regional system, we may 
not be entirely in the same track with Mr. Dolinsky. Because we 
feel we have included in the system, roads which are of use or 
need tothe municipalities themselves. I think Mr. Dolinsky visual- 
izes a regional system as being almost entirely interconnecting 
with the adjoining municipalities. Only portions of the system that 
we have outlined will achieve this end. 


In the system we've outlined, we have what we call the prime- 
regional through-roads. Ithink the expression is fairly self-evident. 
They are those roads which now connect the adjoining regions and 
which are designed to handle the heaviest traffic from the major 
roads, from traffic generators or generating areas. I speak about 
the Calgary Planning Region or municipal area, going through the 
region completely or coming into the central city. In some cases, 
it even includes route connectors as we call them, filling in the 
provincial highway system. We are not trying to decide where the 
highway system should go, but as a result of certain route charac- 
teristics of the highway system, natural connections have developed 
from one highway toanother which one cannotavoid including in the 
system. Now next to this classification we establish what we call 
a regional collector road. The collector road actually connects 
major parts of the region, one with the other. There may be very 
important villages to the highway system or may simply be fairly 
large areas of the municipality which have a certain orientation in 
their traffic direction. Finally we have what we've termed the 
regional market roads. These essentially provide service to local 
areas. They provide the infilling of the system and specifically it 
is designed to improve the service for the local residents. We 
don't assume that all these roads should be constructed and paved 
to the same standard of width and shoulder. In the system that we 
have designed, we feel that the through road and the collector road, 
the two more important ones, would have at least the same width 
of base but certain of them would not carry the same paving. By 
design here again, though we feel that it's almost impossible to 
accurately decide some of these matters in the light of present ex- 
perience, When you start to construct a system we suspect that 
you'll find that the increase of traffic on those roads, particularly 
where your municipality surrounds a large city, will’ be so great 
that it will produce characteristics which are not at all evident at 
the present time. However, we do assume that the system would 
be constructed to the same high standard and specification, what- 
ever the width of the eventual road. We don't assume that the pri- 
ority construction and paving will be the same for each category 
of road. That is one reason why we established categories, some 
roads obviously havea greater requirement than others. Preferably 
to bein decending order, first, the through road, then the collector 
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roadand then the market roads. However, here again, the isolated 
emergencies will well result inthe construction of a particular mar- 
ket road before the completion or the construction of all the through 
collector roads. I think this is obvious, but these would be isolated 
instances, We doassume one thing and that is from now on, what- 
ever construction is undertaken on any road in the overall recom- 
mended regional system, it will be constructed from whatever 
specification may become established for that road, Even if the 
road is intended for gravelling in the intervening years, this would 
still be done, In this way, the majority of basic construction work 
will not need tobe ripped out when the time for paving comesalong, 
In this way alone, tremendous saving will accrue tothe municipality 
and through being built into the program. 


Mr. Chairman, I purposely left outa lot of detail on matters 
such as how we went about getting our information, why we looked 
into some things and not others, and why we accepted certain in- 
formation without absolute substantiation, I'm thinking here of 
traffic counts and so on, why Foothills and Rocky View feel that a 
regional network would be economical and would improve service 
and so on. My reason is that I knew that Mr. Cundy who was pre- 
ceding me on the panel, has four years of accumulated experience 
and he would undoubtedly be dealing with these matters, and I didn't 
feel that I should get up and try to either repeat them or discuss 
things which obviously, they have far more information on. The 
essential thing is that the two municipalities in our area have the 
regional system which they have accepted in principle, and the 
system has now been referred to the Department of Highways for 
any possible corrections and when those corrections are made, the 
municipalities will probably proceed to adopt it. The work they 
will do in their rural programs next year will be, as farasI know, 
in accordance with this system. Thank you. 


Mr. Doan:- Thank you Mr. Smith. I note that Mr. Smith made 
particular reference to the word 'regional' as meaning not only 
one but an inter-development between municipalities. I think we 
all understand this. 


Our last panel speaker willbe Mr. Lou Grimble, Consulting 
Engineer, who has had 23 years experience in roads and bridges. 
He was Chief Bridge Engineer with the Department of Highways for 
Six years, two years contractor on roads and bridges and for the 
last eleven years, as a consulting engineer on roads, bridges and 
planning studies. 


Mr. L. Grimble:- Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I would 
like to touch briefly on some of the engineering aspects relating to 


these regional road studies, the subject of this panel. 


Since the end result of a regional road studyis an engineer - 
ing product, the planning process must rely heavily on engineering 
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knowledge and judgement. As withurban road planning, rural road 
planning requiresan integration of engineering knowledge and other 
disciplines from the start of the study. 


One important step ina regional road study is the establish- 
ment of aclassification system for the roads and their design stan- 
dards. On the basis of decisions on classification and standards, . 
alternative route locations can be assessed to determine the most 
feasible, economical and satisfactory system. The financial con- 
sideration for both the present and future needs of a road system 
can then be established. 


The final road plan should show sound, shortand long range 
programs for construction and reconstruction and should establish 
a priority basis for the projects. 


I have a fewslides whichillustrate the type of classification 
that we arrived at and some of the design standards and objectives 
we are trying to achieve. 


Slide No. 1 - We figure that the lowest class of road that we want 
in the county is a ''farm access road'', to serve one or two dwell- 
ings, 18 foot top and 66 foot right-of-way. 


Slide No, 2 - The second category of road which we established 
is a ''local or municipal road'', This is between the farm access 
road and the regional road, That is a 24 foot top, built in 100 foot 
right-of-way, good ditches, gravelled. 


Slide No, 3 - Hereis the standard that we have been recommending 
for subgradefor the ''regional road'', Witha 32 foottop, high grade, 
well compacted, gravelled, ready for future paving. 


Slide No, 4- A paved secondary highway - Here is an illustration 
of a road, Highway No. 12, near Gull Lake where the Highways 
Department have produced a good paved road on less than a 30 foot 
top. There is a good high grade and the paved road is standing up 
well, built on a 26 foot top subgrade. 


Slide No. 5 - An example of the light asphaltroad mix surface used 
on secondary highways in Saskatchewan - oil surface treatment, 
very little maintenance. 


Other important engineering problems which deserve con- 
sideration when conducting a regional road study are those relat- 
ing to maintenance and the enforcement of spring road bans.These 
two factors can have a bearing on decisions that must be made in 


arriving at a regional road system and a program for its imple- 
mentation, 


A sound plan of regional roads, based on engineering and 
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economic facts developed in co-operation with the local authorities 
should win the approvaland ultimate acceptance of the citizens, the 
road-users of our counties and municipalities. 


Mr. Doan:- Thank you Mr. Grimble. I wouldlike to mention, that 
on our trip to Saskatchewan, one of the things we found very inter- 
estingand surprising about the oil surface treatment is that although 
the treatment is so thin, three quarters of aninch or one inch, the 
load limit is 72,000 pounds. This is what developed our interest 
in this type of surfacing. This of course is only a preliminary to 
a more permanent type of paving. Do we have time to entertain 
some questions ? 


Mr. F. Sherring:- We would like to have a question period, per- 
haps this could be done right after the coffee break. 


I think Mr. Doan and the panelists have done a good job, I 
got the impression that we've come a long way since the days of 
our ancestors when they used the Red River Cart. Here we are 
today, talking about paved roads in rural areas and it certainly is 
something which is food for thought. I think it's a stepin the right 
direction, 


At this moment we will adjourn for coffee and we'll start 
again at 10:30 a.m, 
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Panel on "The Effects of Urban Spraw! on the Region" (Left to Right) Len Milne, 
Frank Marlyn, Chairman, D.D. Kuchinski, Fred Sherring, (Afternoon Chairman) 
T.W. Peters and W.J. Martenson. 


Mr. F. Sherring:- Please take your seats ladies and gentlemen so 
we can get on with the next session. We would like to have hada 
question period on the session this morning, however, time is moy- 
ing on and I'm sure that any questions you may have had regarding 
regional road studies, were possibly answered by the panelists. 


Our next topic this morning will be ''The Effects of Urban 
Sprawl on the Region''. Your chairman for this session will be Mr. 
Frank Marlyn, Director of the Edmonton Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. Itismy pleasure at this time tointroduce to you, Frank Marlyn. 


PANEL SESSION:- "THE EFFECTS OF URBAN SPRAWL ON THE 
REGION" 


Chairman: - Mr. Frank Marlyn, Director, 
Edmonton Regional Planning Commission, 


Members: - Mr. T.W. Peters, Pedologist, Soil. Survey, 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. D.D. Kuchinski, Traffic Planning Engineer, 
Department of Highways. 
Mr. L. Milne, Director, 
Peace River Regional Planning Commission. 
Mr. W.J. Martenson, Realtor, Edmonton. 


Mr. F. Marlyn:- Ladies and Gentlemen. Before introducing the 
speakers, I would just like to say a few words about this topic. Vari- 
ous people mean various things by urban sprawl. One might consider 
a man interested in soils would consider sprawl the fragmentation of 
good land when there is poor land closer at hand. Or a rural muni- 
cipality might consider sprawl an increase of semi-urban development 
which is placing some sort of imposition onthe rest of the rate payers, 
or an urban municipality might consider sprawl, development at the 
edge of it which may later become substandard urban development 
if it comes within the city area. A highways department might con- 
sider sprawl a ribboning of essentially urban development which is 
decreasing the efficiency or safety of the highway. To an adjoining 
land owner to a city, although he might regard it as sprawl, it might 
mean higher prices for his rural land. Industrialists might regard 
sprawl asa scatter of industry in such a pattern that economic utili- 
ties or roads are not possible for many years. So there are many 
facetsto this and it isa point which is essentially regional in nature. 


It is the point where the urban area and the rural area meet 
and it deals with how cities should growand how the various interests 
involved, handle this particular problem. There isnowconsiderable 
money being spent to solve the problem of the submarginal farm and 
yet at present, there is a substantial amount of 20 and 40 acre sub- 
divisions occurring in the Province. So it may well be that we are 
creating problemsat one level of government which two other levels 
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of government are attempting to solve. Similarly, with urban re- 
oe many pictures shown of Edmonton, were a result of small 
holding subdivisions at the edge of the city, slowly evolving into a 
substandard development. 


So without developing the matter further, we are fortunate in 
having speakers who are qualified in these various aspects of the | 
subject. I would first like to call on Mr. Tommy Peters, who is the 
Pedologist, Soil Survey, Canada Department of Agriculture and since 
soils are so basic and fundamental to what weare talking about, lam 
pleased to ask him to speak first. 


Mr. T.W. Peters:- Thank you Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. 
Early settlers coming from the Eastand Europe looked mainly to the 
land for opportunities of individual self-expression and for security. 
Most of them had agricultural skills. From the beginning they had 
this dream, opportunities for the individual to get ahead under fair 
rules. This is still a basic hope. However, times have changed. 
Our population has increased. Our people have obtained a high degree 
of literacy. Science and technology are continually increasing the 
potential of our soils. The gap in agriculture between our skilled 
farm manager and unskilled farm manager is widening every year. 
The alternatives for using the same area of soil are increasing year 
after year. These opportunities increase for different kinds of soil 
but do so differently. 


Farmers learned early the differencein the productive capa- 
city of different soils. Now they are thinking in what soils can pro- 
duce under new methods, instead of the older, more simple measures. 
With modern science and technology great changes are ahead. But 
it is impossible to plan ahead on the basis of our present technology 
alone. 


The public still favors private use and ownership of those kinds 
of land that give returnsin the shortrun. Public ownershipis favored 
of other kinds of land that give returns only overa longperiod of time. 
These areas would be such lands as already in our national and pro- 
vincial forests. Public ownership of national and provincial parks 
has been accepted for a long time. 


Many individuals are now emphasizing the great need and ur- 
gency for the development of recreational and nature study areas 
within the developing urban areas. How much should be public and 
how much should be private in a question that has not been settled as 
yet. Nevertheless there should be opportunities for rewarding in- 
comes to those private owners and operators of lands used for rec- 
reational purposes. This demand continues to increase. 


The national public has twomain goals in water and soil con- 
servation: 
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1. Continued economic growth. Inefficiency cannot be toler - 
ated as individuals working inefficiently cannot advance individually 
nor do they contribute to the economic growth of the country. More 
and more thoughtful people are emphasizing excellence in education 
at all levels. This is particularly so in the scientific principles and 
skills that bear on the use and management of our renewable resources. 


2. Avoidance of waste of renewable resources. In fairness 
to all users, including future generations, the importance of this goal 
must be recognized. As good land and water become more expensive 
we become aware of the long time needs and costs of good, fibres, 
forests, water, and living space, and especially recreational space 
near homes. 


Private goals are not essentially much different than they were 
earlier in the century. Most users take a short term view, 20 to 50 
years, in which period of time, they hope toimprove their status un- 
der fairrules. Under the constitution the private individual is allowed 
considerable leeway in how he makes use of his land, short of making 
a public nuisance that violates locally accepted norms of behavior. 


Local customs andlegal arrangements vary across the Gountry, 
depending upon ethnic background, climate, and soils. Most of the 
rural zoning regulations depend upon local ordinances. Since most 
of our landis under private ownership, local boards take over the 
enforcement of many of the regulations regarding land use. However, 
local governments do not always protect local public interest. Con- 
sequently, proper administration of local land use regulations re- 
quire continual vigilance by a well-informed citizenry to prevent un- 
fair variances for individuals and pressure groups. 


The basic requirements for soil conservation are: 


1. To understand the nature and behavior of soils, their re- 
lationship to their environments, how they may be modified and man- 
aged to take full advantage of their interaction with water, plants, 
and animals. For research in this direction we must look to public 
institutions aslocal committees lack the facilities for scientific study. 


2. This acquired knowledge has to be taught. Education is 
mainly a public responsibility. Motivation must be supplied within 
a community to see that items beyond those of purely local interest 
are considered, 


3. To achieve soil conservation, the principles and techno- 
logies must be applied to the land. Again, as most of our land is 
privately owned, this means decisions and work by people. Dr. 
Kellogg - U.S.D.A. - states that application of science to soil con- 
servation falls into the field of art - the relation of things to people. 
The goals of each individual are influenced by his education, his idea 
of local and national public interest, and by his and his family's in- 
terest. These do not always coincide with public interest. 
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4, Arrangements for land tenure, technical assistance, cost 
sharing, and other direct public services, and access to facilities 
for education and the likeneed tobe fair among individuals, communi- 


ties, and generations. 


5. We must be aware of other goals that influence soil and 
water conservation. For instance, marketing of products of the soil 
influences both public and private goals in soil and water conserva- 
tion. Unusually high prices or unusually low prices tend to work 
against soil and water conservation. 


To institute these basic requirements co-operative efforts 
are needed at all levels of society. This doesnot come automatically. 
It means that all must accommodate themselves to goals for the ob- 
vious common local interest. It is much easier to explain how mil- 
lion dollar losses can be avoided rather than to explain how they 


occurred. 


Much of this thinking was basicin the development of the fed- 
eral policy regarding the Canada Land Inventory which has been under - 
takenby ARDA. Previous speakers have outlined the basic principals 
of this gigantic project so I will not delve into this. 


As you have probably been informed previously, the Soil 
Surveys, both Provincial and Federal, are engaged in preparing soil 
capability maps.for the whole of Canada. This soil capability classi- 
fication is one of a number of interpretative groupings for agricul- 
tural or other purposes that may be made from soil survey data. In 
this classification the mineral soils are grouped into seven classes 
on the basis of their suitability and limitations for agricultural use. 
The first three classes are considered suitable for sustained pro- 
duction of common field crops, the fourth class is physically mar- 
ginal for sustained arable agriculture, the fifth class is capable of 
use only for permanent pasture, the sixth class is capable of use for 
wild pasture, while the seventh classis for soilsand land types con- 
sidered unsuited for arable agriculture or permanent pasture. While 
soil areasin Classes 1 to 4 are suited for cultivated crops, they are 
also suited for permanent pasture. Soil areas in all classes may be 
suited for forestry, wildlife, and recreational uses. 


This capability classification is applied to virgin as well as 
presently cultivated lands. While not in itself a guide to the most. 
profitable use of land, it is a good inventory of our agricultural re- 
sources and by so doing be a guide to better land use in Canada. 


Certain basicassumptions have to be made and understood by 
individuals using these soil capability maps. They are: 


1. The soil capability classificationis an interpretative class- 
ification based on the effects of combinations of climate and soil 
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characteristics on limitations in use for agriculture; risks of soil 
damage, and general productive capacity for field crops. 


2. Good soil management practices that are feasible and 
practical under a largely mechanized system of agriculture. 


3. Soils within a capability class are similar only with res- 
pect to degree but not to kind of limitations in soil use for agricul- 
tural purposes or hazard to the soil when so used. Each class in- 
cludes different kinds of soil and many of the soils within any one 
class require unlike management and treatment. 


4. Soils considered feasible for improvement by drainage, 
irrigation, removal of stones, alteration of soil structure, or by pro- 
tecting from overflow are classified according to their continuing 
limitations or hazards in use after improvements have been made. 


5. Distance tomarket, kinds of roads, location, size of farms, 
characteristics of land ownership and cultural patterns, and the skill 
or resources of individual operators are not criteria for capability 
groupings. 


6. Capability groupings are subject to change as new infor- 
mation about the behavior and responses of the soils become avail- 
able. Also, in areas where major reclamation works are installed 
that primarily change the limitations inuse or reduce the hazards of 
risks of soil or crop damage for a long period of time may change 
the capability classification. 


7. Of necessity, in areas where research datais lacking, the 
soils are put in capability classes using the information gained by ex- 
perience on similar soils elsewhere. 


On examining a map of the land resources of Alberta (1) we 
find that out of the 169 million acres approximately 98 million acres 
are considered non-arable, leaving an area of potential agriculture 
of 65 million acres that might be considered as arable. Latest cen- 
sus figures show that there are about 25 million acres of improved 
land, leaving a total of 40 million acres which are potentially arable. 


Much of this potentially areable land is north and west of Ed- 
monton. The soils are mostly Podzolic, which are not as fertile as 
our Chernozemic soils. They require crop rotations and the use of 
fertilizer supplements to produce. Also the frost free period is less 
than 100 days. 


General conclusions that may be drawn are: 


1. The approximate limit of potentially arable land in Alberta 
is not likely to exceed 40 million acres. 
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2. Much of this potential land is generally inferior to much 
of the land now presently being cultivated. 


3. In the immediate future possibly the greatest potential 
lies in a better utilization of areas at present under cultivation. 


The next map shows the climate of Alberta (2) according to 
the meteorological data at present. This map is more or less gen- 
eralized as climatic data is very limited in many areas. The pro- 
vince has been divided into areas where frost is a hazard to cereal 
grains and also where climatic drought interferes with crop produc- 


tion. 


When the climatic mapis superimposed on the land resources 
map of Alberta it can be seen that the area in which climate is more 
or less ideal for this region is quite limited. In this area not all the 
soils are suitedfor agriculture - hence it behooves us to make the 
most efficient agricultural use of the good soils available to us. 


At the present time our farmers are producing an excess of 
food, but during the next decade or so the demand for food in other 
regions of the world will necessitate greater production to supply 
this demand. Why not retain our best soils for food production, 


As our farm units become larger and more efficient we find 
an exodus of young people from the rural regions to urban centers. 
With these expanding urban centers we find there is a growing de- 
mand for small acreages. Here individuals can obtain privacy, have 
a plot of ground for growing vegetables for home consumption. Let 
us not use our good land for this type of development. Develop the 
poorer areas, Here you usually have trees, more possibilities for 
aesthetic development of the area. Good farm land when converted 
to urban areas usually presentsa flat plainof boxes mixed with more 
boxes. Once it is changed to urban use it is well nigh impossible to 
return to agricultural use. As small acreages develop about our 
cities unkempt areas develop because the owner usually works in the 
city or town and does not keep up his place because of lack of time 
and energy. This is not efficient use of our land. 


There is also the problem of good farm land adjacent tourban 
centers being taxed so high that itis very hardtofarmit economically 
unless the unit is of a large size. Consequently, when the farmer 
retires and the family do not want to farm, the tendency is to sell at 
a very good price to the realtor for subdivision. This is a problem 
that all our counties and municipal districts have to face if they are 
to save good land. 


Superhighways now cut large swaths through good land and in 
many cases dissecting farm units so that they are difficult to farm 
efficiently. Perhaps some policy of re-alignment with the owners 
concerned would eliminate this waste of good arable land. Super- 
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highways are necessary for the movement of goods and people, but 
perhaps a little more care in selecting sites for these highways, 
circles, and overpasses might be exercised so that they would not be 
situated on good arable land. 


In areas where irrigation is practised, subdivisioninto small 
parcels does not appear to be quite so detrimental. As farming is 
quite intensive on these small units they can be handled quite differ - 
ently. But if the owner lives on these units and commutes to the 
urban center he does not have the time and energy to keep this pro- 
ducing efficiently and there is a gradual degradation of the area. 


As we live in a cold climateas compared to other regions of 
the world it is necessary that we make the most of our limited land 
resources. This means all levels of government and society must 
be made to realize that our land resources are limited, and if the 
best possible use is to be made of them planning must beginnow, using 
all information available. This is not impossible, and involves give 
and take if we are toassure individual success andnational economic 
growth on a sustained basis for present and future generations. 


Mr. F. Marlyn:- Our first speaker has touched on the fact that we're 
not dealing witha limitless resource, weare dealing with the resource, 
land, which has various grades and capabilities, which should in- 
fluence policies of growth and subdivision. 


Our second speaker is Mr. Len Milne who is the Director of 
the Peace River Regional Planning Commission. He's had a very 
wide experience in Europe, in Eastern Canada and for a number of 
years in the Peace River Area. Asa regional planner, he will pro- 
bably deal with the various aspects of this matter, rather than any 
one single factor. 


Mr. L. Milne:- Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. It appears 
to me from my experience in the Peace River Country that there are 
two types of sprawl - one is the controlled sprawl of private enter- 
prise and the second being the uncontrolled sprawl by Provincial 
Government Departments and other agencies. Toexpand this some- 
what, the controlled sprawl of private enterprise is most often found 
on the perimeters of urban areas, and can be controlled by local 
governmentunder the terms of The Planning Act. The same Planning 
Act however, relieves the Provincial Government Departments. and 
agencies from the afore-mentioned controls which are enforced upon 
private enterprise, thereby allowing public projects to be developed 
at random throughout the region without regard to the orderly de- 
velopment of the municipality in which it may happen to be located, 
or to the region as a whole. Having said that, I must now offer:some 
constructive suggestions, and I have a couple of thoughts which I 
think might be worth pursuing. 


My first thought is that the Department of Highways has a 
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responsibility to keep traffic flowing along the highways and to attempt 
toavoid conditions which create congestion and bottle-necking. Plan- 
ners attempt to assist in this worthwhile objective, and often advise 
municipalities to establish a highway commercial area and develop 
an industrial area in depth to the rear of the highway commercial in 
order to avoid ribbon development. This is all very well in theory 
but unless heavy duty access roads to such industrial areas are pro- 
vided from the highway, there is very little hope that such a type of 
development will take place. I suggest that the Department of High- 
ways must meet a larger portion of the cost of such access roads and 
relieve our financially straight-jacketed municipalities from this 
burden. My second thought is in connection with the uncontrolled 
sprawl and I would suggest that careful consideration be given to the 
elimination of Section 18 from The Planning Act. To refresh your 
memory, Section 18 readsas follows - ''The Subdivision and Transfer 
Regulation doesnot apply when the subdivision is effected by the pur- 
chase or acquisition of land pursuant toany law of the Province or of 
Canada, whereby the purchaser has a right to expropriate the land’. 
It will be noted that this section, if left in the Act, means that most, 
if not all, public projects can proceed without the usual subdivision 
controls. Further to this, under the same Planning Act, the Pro- 
vincial Planning Board may, andI note, only may assist and advise 
any public authority in the planning or orderly economic development. 
I would like to suggest that serious consideration be given to making 
it mandatory for individual Government Ministers to seek such advice. 


The main effects of sprawl on the region would appear to be 
a dangerous stretching of economic resources and all kinds of lines 
of communication, resulting from the careless, unco-ordinated place- 
ment of development. You will note that I say ''appears to be" and I 
say this guardedly because until we really know and understand our 
respective regions - by means of all types of regional studies - we 
have no yardstick for measuring the effect - good or bad. 


It isanastonishing fact that ina century dominated by the idea 
of productive efficiency, the uneconomic organization of our cities 
and regions has caused so little concern. 


You will appreciate of course that without the greater amount 
of detailed research into our Regions whichis urgently required, res- 
ponsible people are attempting to hold the line on this unknown quan- 
tity - SPRAWL - by using some general principles which experience 
has shown to be of some value. 


I am fully cognizant of the sprawl inmetropolitanareas where 
cities tendto grow into each other suchas Toronto, Oshawa, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oakville, St. Catherines etc., which are increasingly 
reaching out towards each other without regard to familiar identity 
or the region and bursting their administrative and political boun- 
daries. In other words an outsized octopus city. Beware - Edmonton, 
Red Deer and Calgary and their respective environs. 
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The need is for well directed regional planning and policies, 
in which Federal, Provincial, Regional and Local Authorities can 
operate in unanimity with one another so that legislators, adminis- 
trators and private enterprise can proceed together more efficiently 
towards a better common good. Thank you. 


Mr. F. Marlyn:- Mr. Milne has dealtat some length with one aspect 
of this and that is the necessity, not only to control private develop- 
ment but for consultation of the various levels of government, whose 
projects are now assuming large proportions within the economy. 


Our third speaker is Mr. DonKuchinski. Don has been work- 
ing with the Department of Highways, in the field of development and 
access control and safety and he also serves on the Edmonton Re- 
gional Planning Commissionas the representative of the Department 
of Highways. He will deal with sprawl asit affects highway planning 
and development. He may perhaps comment on some of the other 
speakers' remarks as to the reverse on how highways may adversely 
affect agricultural land in certain instances. 


Mr. D. Kuchinski:- Mr. Chairman, your Worship, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. It seems like an anti-climax to follow the last speaker, I 
don't know whether to agree with Mr. Milne or disagree with him. 
I would like to remark on one point that was made by the speaker 
concerning land use, (andI think I noticed Mr. Wright here today, 
who I'm sure has found a new ally) and that is that engineers are 
sometimes being accused of using good agricultural landand particu- 
larly much park land. In our experience, I believe thatall engineers 
are tending to build highways, roadways and freeways that will do 
the most good for the greatest number of people. They are attempt- 
ing to find a satisfactory level of service for.the best cost. In areas 
where freeways traverse good land and good black soil, it would be 
quite difficult to relocate the highway. However, in areas where 
quarter sections are severed and the remainder of the quarter sec- 
tion becomes difficult to farm, every effort is now being made with 
the taxing authorities and subdivision authorities to consolidate these 
quarters to make them farmable units. I do not believe that the 
Highways Department has lost sight of these matters. I believe that 
many acres of land is returned to better service as long as top soil 
is stripped and used elsewhere, I think for the number of acres that 
is removed, there ate a great number of acres that are put backinto 
agricultural service. 


What is urban sprawl? Is it anorganized placing together of 
a bunch of disorganized subdivisions or is it the placing together of 
a bunch of organized subdivisions in a very disorganized manner ? 


What level of service do we want when we construct highways. 
You had a talk this morning on the regional road system. The re- 
gional road system would primarily develop local roadsto serve ad- 
jacent lands. Highwaysare not constructed to serve adjacent lands, 
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they are constructed to move people and goods safely and efficiently, 
providing there is adequate access to serve the area from these high- 
ways. When we receive requests for development, who do we plan 
for? Do we plan for the developer who wants to put a business next 
to a highway? Do we plan for the owner of the land who has an op- 
portunity to make a good sale on his piece of land? Do we plan for 
the taxing authority who in their laying out of the development, may 
gain a considerable amount of revenue? I say that we don't plan for 
any of these people - that every unit of government must plan together. 


It has been recognized on the highway system that certain 
facilities should be provided and must be provided, These are ser- 
vices for the motoring vehicle and for the user of the motor vehicle. 
This essentially becomes gas, food and accommodation, particularly 
on freeway locations. When we discuss freeway locations, every 
urban highway on the periphery of our cities will in short order be- 
come freeways of our cities. Inattempting toreduce the expense and 
retain the efficiency of highways, certain controlsare developed. We 
have different kinds of development - we have the kind where you have 
the big urbanareaand asmall dormitoryarea. This presentsa prob- 
lem, the type of problem that we would have in this case would be 
home to work movement on a section of highway. This home to work 
movement out in a rural area where you have excessive speed limits 
requires the construction of very expensive freeways. We also have 
another type of problem. The type of strip development that occurs 
along highways. What is strip development? Strip development is 
the piecing together of individual subdivisions. Is there anything 
wrong with strip development? Can we sterilize this land next to 
freeways outside of our urbanareas? This question can't be answered 
unless you consider one thing. Access - Intersection, requests. 
Wherever we have intersections to the highway, we have accidents. 
On this new section of highway which isnow being constructed between 
Leduc and Lacombe, there will be no public accesses at grade. We 
would like to show you why weare soconcerned withaccesses. When 
strip development occurs, you have requests for intersections. In 
an effort to restrict development, you may curtail the use of good 
land. I believe that if all the units of government work together, we 
don't have to restrict the use of good land, providing we just restrict 
the use of access. We have a chart here that shows the fatal acci- 
dents, occurring on the highway systemin 1963. We have outlined the 
different types of accidents, the causes, whether they are head-on 
collisions, or passingmaneuvers. If passing maneuvers are involved, 
it is because the driver lost control of a vehicle or wandered onto 
the wrong lane. We have people say, what is wrong with providing 
another entrance to the highway, or an access? Well 9.4% of all 
fatal accidents occurred as aresult of people running off the highway, 
running into the ditch and then striking this little innocent access 
approach, We consider access requests and requests for intersec- 
tions, requests for placing obstructions on highways. It is for this 
purpose that accesses and intersections are controlled. This gives 
youa brief idea of the type of happenings and occurences on the highway 
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system. It shows here that approximately 20% of the fatal accidents 
occur at intersections, either running off the road and into them or 
some kind of amaneuver of vehicles leaving or entering the highway. 
Growth of towns can't be restricted, but it can be planned in an or- 
derly fashion. 


I would like to showyou just a few experiences that have hap- 
pened on the highway system and the type of thing we want to restrict 
and prevent. It means that all of us by permitting this type of de- 
velopment are just taking money out of our pockets to spend on high- 
ways when we should be spending it on highways some place else. We 
are reducing the life of the highways by permitting unrestricted growth 
along the highways in the urban areas. This drawing indicates the 
typical highway routes passing through an urban area. This is the 
type of thing that happens whenyou getinto strip development. Each 
one of these strip subdivisions is organized, the plan is laid out by 
engineers, approved by size and shape. When you get a collection 
of this type of subdivision we develop an extension of the highway and 
of the street system of that town. What does it mean to you or me 
when we go driving? It means that we have school pedestrian cross- 
walks, it means that we haveincreased thenumber of access points, 
it means that we have reduced speed zones. All of these things have 
a great effectonour costs of travelling. Now we have the town mov- 
ing out onto the highway. We can't restrict growth of towns, but we 
can plan their growth so that the number of accesses are limited. 


The Highways Department has the responsibility of getting 
some of the highways to settled areas, but not to every parcel that 
has been subdivided. 


Three months in the wintertime you can't drive on the high- 
way because visibility is obstructed by steam. Therefore, in per- 
mitting development every aspect must be considered and it isn't 
for the Highways Department alone to try to restrict development. 
What we're attempting todo isto restrictaccess tomake those roads 
efficient for movement and safe for movement. Do we need to per- 
mit the sale of everything at a highway commercial location? By 
permitting the sale of everything at a highway commercial location, 
it is very difficult to restrict the movement of towns onto the highway. 
What we needis to provide adequate service to the users of the high- 
way and to ensure that these services are provided on all classes of 
highways. We're accused sometimes of not being very realistic - 
sometimes I agree with the accusation, sometimes I donot. Is it 
fair to permit a developer whois in the highway commercial type of 
business to enter into the retail business, when you do not permit 
the pure retailer to enter into a business along the highway? I do 
not think that we can join types of uses particularly in highway com- 
mercial subdivisions. On our freeways, we must think of gas, food 
and accommodation. The freeway is within a mile or two of every 
town. Every 10 miles along that highway, any other service that is 
required is available. In order to protect our highways we have to 
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restrict development because by restricting development we restrict 
access, We would like to restrict access and let development pro- 
ceed, but anybody who develops requires access, 


We have an intersection of two main highways, we are re- 
quested immediately to design an intersection in order to permit 
some kind of a development. There is more to this than just pro- 
viding the space for a particular development ora space for the inter- 
change. Our complete operational use of that intersection must be 
considered. The effect that the development has on the signing of 
the intersection, There are many, many acres of land in the Pro- 
vince that can be used without permitting development on land that 
restricts and reduces the efficiency and service of a highway. 


Urban sprawl means to me, development, two miles and four 
miles and six miles from the town. This type of development that 
wants to move on the access road to the town. That is expensive 
ladies and gentlemen and we can't afford it. 


At the present time, the Subdivision Regulations appear very 
satisfactory, as far as our administration is concerned. We have 
very close working arrangements with most of the municipal districts 
in the Province, all the planning commissions and we are taken to 
task on many occasions on certain appeals before the Board, Thank 
you. 


Mr. F. Marlyn:- I think Mr. Kuchinski has dealt very fully with the 
aspect of sprawl as it touches on highways. 


The fourth speaker is Mr. Martenson, who has a background 
in engineering andnineyearsinrealestate. He belongs tothe Associ- 
ation of Professional Engineers, to The Appraisal Institute, Fellow 
of the Canadian Institute of Realtors and an agent member of the 
Edmonton Real Estate Board, He will no doubt touch on some as- 
pects of finance and development as it relates to sprawl. 


Mr. W.J. Martenson:- Mr. Chairman, your Worship, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. On my recent rrip to Honolulu I noticed that they have 
growth problems and traffic problems around their city but there is 
one comforting thought that on an island surrounded by the Pacific 
Ocean, there's not muchargument over the meximum amount of ur- 
ban sprawl. 


I'm here to represent the Edmonton Real Estate Board, but 
the opinions I expressare my own. However, I think they are shared 
by a large number of people engaged in the real estate business, 
Perhaps just as a bit of background here, I could give you a little 
bit of the feeling of real estate people and their thinking as it was 
and as it is today. ‘ 


Initially the real estate man was sort of a curb seller who 
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existedin boom times tomove land as quickly as possible, especially 
in the boom where they said that landain't for owning' it's fortradin'. 
This sort of person still exists to some extent, but I would say that 
responsible real estate peopleare looking at theneed for more edu- 
cation and better working relationship with planners, 


Nine years ago when I started in real estate, the attitude of 
real estate men towards planners and vice versa was probably 
that planners think but don't act and real estate men act, but don't 
think. Today I would say heis better describedas a free enterpriser 
with a desiretolearn, providingit doesn't cost him his commission. 
But he is definitely a free enterpriser, he gets no salary, he works 
on straight commissions, he wants no pensions, paid holidays, or 
guaranteed work week or any subsidies of any kind or compulsory 
retirement - all he wants is listings and a market in which to sell 
this land and it's essentially his aim. So all his thinking is along 
this free enterprise basis. His biggest dislike, I guess, of plannir, 
is that it delays or prevents his commission, but he also realizes 
that in the long run, a well planned community is going to do much 
better for him and for his no‘ ghboxs than without it. 


There has been quite a bit of education offered recently, spon- 
sored by the real estate boards. In particular, a three year course 
put out by the Canadian Institute of Realtors through the University 
of Alberta, Extension Department, leads to the F.R.E.I. designa- 
tion which means Fellow in the Real Estate Institute. The classes 
include brokerageand law, and a fair amount of planning and it does 
expose the real estate man to the other aspects of the real estate 
business, aboutinsurance, finance and things like that. Alberta has 
an excellent record of four hundred or so people that are taking or 
have craduated from the C.I.R. course and has produced about one 
quarter of all the graduates in Canada. So they are definitely lead- 
ing the way in this desire to bring real estate people closer to the 
professional outlook. At atl the conventions, education is stressed. 
The University of British Columbia, now has adegree course which 
leads to a Bachelor of Commercein Estate Managementand the en- 
rollment in that course seems to be increasing each year. 


Just a few remarks on urban sprawl as seen from the real 
estate.man's point of view. When land at the edge of a city is to be 
developed, the matter of soils which was brought up earlier, doesn't 
matter too much, whether it's good black soil or grey wooded soil. 
Their thinkingis that if itcan be bought at a lesser price or if it can 
be serviced at a lesser price by merely extending utilities, then the 
over-riding economics of producing housing at a lower price are 
more important thar takingarable soil out -f prcduction. If it ever 
gets to the point where there is a shortage of arable soil, I think 
the relatively large lots that people have will be converted fromlawns 
and flowers into market gardens (like the Victory Gardens during 
the war) but the need for this is not apparent. It is once morea 
question of economics right now, more than anything else. It could 
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well be a problem some centuries hence when we're running out of 
land, but still people require housing. If you can put 600 or more 
people per acre by converting it to urban use, the land is really be- 
ing put toitshighest and best use, other than growing a quarter sec- 
tion of wheat. So this is a point to ponder. 


Something which could be considered to reduce the effect of 
urban sprawl at least in Edmonton, which I'm familiar with, is to 
increase the density. Edmonton's density, I think, is 300 people per 
acre. If this were increased so that the developer could put higher 
apartments than he can right now, there would be more people living 
in a smaller space. If there's a problem of not enough park space, 
there could be consideration given toa taxon these apartments which 
would go towards providing additional land for parks. 


Planners like the larger lots, 60 feet or so in width, they 
want 10% dedicated for park reserve that does not grow wheat or 
vegetables, and yet providing more park landand larger back yards 
is absolutely inconsistent with higher density or making greater use 
of the land. So what we are doing in effect, is to cry on one hand 
about the lossof arable landand yet have policies which require the 
use of more land for single family dwellings and park use. 


On the point of these acreages on the edge of a city, itis not 
an easy one to resolve. I do know that inexpensive land is still re- 
quired, there are still poor people amongst us and they must have 
some place to live. You really can't deny them the right te buy the 
inexpensive land to put up their shack, unless an alternative is pro- 
vided, Substantial steps are being taken in this regard but until the 
problem is completely solved, I'm sure the demand for the inexpen- 
sive acreages will continue. 


A point that I would like people to consider relating to park 
lands - I always have the feeling that people leave their sense of 
values when they are discussing parks, They say hownice the parks 
are and how nice it isto havea place to walk through the woods, but 
the cost of these things is normally not related to their need. A 
very specific example would be theplebscite held in Edmonton on 
the Bellamy Hill project where one of the arguments was that this 
was taking away park land, If they were going to get $400,000 for 
anacre of land, thisisa pretty good priceand certainly with $400,000 
additional lands can be bought elsewhere, and the loss of one acre 
on the side of a hill certainly can be replaced and in fact was re- 
placed by this trade in that 265 acres along the river were taken in 
exchange for the one acre which was given up. But I like to think 
that if people cry about the loss of park land they should consider 
the price of it. If the shoe were on the other foot and you asked the 
rate payer to go out and buy an acre of land for park, which costs 
$400,000, I don't think many would be willing to do it. 


The one, biggest and over-riding concern of this free enter- 
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prise real estate man is the loss of individual rights and the arbit- 
rary zoningor other regulations that may go with it. Thisis a genu- 
ine problem to solve in areas that are designated as Preen belt... “Is 
it fair that Mr. Brown on this side of the road can sell for urban use 
and Mr. Smith on the other side is committed to keep his for agri- 
cultural use? This is a difficult question to answer. By not allow- 
ing the second man toconvert his agricultural land tourban use, the 
government is depriving him of one of his rights and it is in effect, 
expropriation without compensation. Nobody denies the rights of 
government of eminent domain to take over land, but it has always 
been historically right, in the British Empire anyway, that if this 
land is taken, proper compensation is paid. As soonas you remove 
any one right, you have lessened the benefits of ownership to this 
man and it does not seem fair that he be kept from subdividing un- 
less there is some form of compensation. I think the best combina- 
tion is one involving both private enterprise and government. No- 
body wants to go back tothe Laissez faire economy where the robber 
barons could exploit the individual simply because they were in an 
economic position to do so, On the other hand, every time there is 
another statute placed on the books or there are more regulations, 
it is lessening the individual rights and it can get to the point where 
the number of rights for the individual are really denying him the 
majority of his freedom, It's difficult to say where we should stop 
but itis something, I feel, that everyone should think about all the 
time and vigilence is the eternal price of freedom and that the ero- 
sion of these rights bit by bit are probably more of a danger to in- 
dividual rights then a very sudden thing which may happenin a short 
period of time. 


I have been very impressed with the people I've met in this 
planning group, many I've known for some length of time. I'm quite 
sure that Alberta is the leading province in Canada in the planning 
field. These conventions that I have attended with the Canadian 
Association of Real Estate Boards, have shown this upin discussions 
with people from other areas and this is one of the best things that 
Alberta has. We can be very proud of it, 


I would like to thank you Mr, Chairman, for inviting the Ed- 
monton Real Estate Board to have a representative here. We're 
prepared at any time to meet with planners and to helpin the formu- 
lation of the policy. If you contact the Executive Secretary of the 
Board, I think you'll find a great deal of co-operation. Thank you. 


Mr. Marlyn:- Mr. Martenson covered some of the changing atti- 
tudes of the realtor, their willingness for co-operation and some of 
the points on which there is concern. 


Now we have approximately five or six minutes before noon, 


and I am quite sure the panel members will try to answer any ques- 
tions directed to them. . 
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Mr. Cookson, County of Lacombe:- First I would like to say that I 
admire very much the stand that the Department of Highways take 
with regard to right-of-way crossings and development along the 
highways. This is a wonderful thing - it takes courage in a demo- 
cracy to act against individuals who are your electors. At the same 
time and in the same breath, I would like to make reference to the 
problem in my area where the diversion, four-lane goes from No. 12 
to Highway No, 2. It's a diversion around the Town of Lacombe. 
We wrote three weeks ago, or possibly a month ago, to see if we 
couldn't get some satisfaction as to three crossings that we have, 
whether the Government has any policy. What is done here deter- 
mines the type of road program that we have in the County. To date 
we've had no satisfaction, we've had no letter. I'd like to direct 
this tothe Department of Highways, what month may we expect some 
answer. While I'm on my feet, I would like to, if I may Mr. Chair- 
man, ask Mr. Peters a question or make a comment with regard to 
the grey soil. Ten years ago, I would have entirely agreed with his 
referenceto grey soilas being largelynon-arable, I've changed my 
idea about this in the past10 to 15 years. This land, in view of our 
shorter growing varieties, in view of the higher rain fall in these 
grey soils, in viewof the higher price of forage, I think perhaps our 
concept about the uselessness of muchof our grey soil may change. 
I would like to have Mr. Peters' comment on this, please, 


Mr. Marlyn:- Perhaps since two questions were directed, Mr. 
Kuchinski could if he wishes, answer the first question, although 
it isn't directly relevant to the subject at hand. 


Mr. Kuchinski:- Yes, I would be very pleased toanswer that ques- 
tion. I believe that the enquiry was - can you tell us what roads 
we can shut off and what crossroads we can remove? This is an 
easy question to ask but a very difficult one to answer. I believe 
you all know what a temporary access is. How temporary isa tem- 
porary access? Prior to making a reply, this department is con- 
ducting a comprehensive traffic study and program of all the inter- 
sections and road networkadjacent to the highway within the County 
of Lacombe. In order for us to determine the road network and 
pattern, and what roads should be closed, itis necessary for us to 
complete these studies and weare working on this study but we can- 
not give you the reply to the exact nature of the road pattern at this 
time, 


Mr. Peters:- I hope I didn't leave the impression that our grey soils 
would not growanything, Unfortunately, our grey wooded soils occur 
in areas where our climatic conditions are such that it's harder to 
grow good cereal crops. Granted, we are improving our varieties 
of grain so that we can get better crops there, but another thing, 
looking at these grey wooded soils as compared to a black soil, you 
have to put so much more in before you really get anything coming 
out. This is one of the reasons that they are rated down. Granted 
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we are working on them to tryand find better methods of improving 
them, but as you know it takes a long time to get a lot of this infor- 
mation. This research must be done correctly, so we are recom- 
mending that the grey soil areas be limited more to pasture for 
people that want to live in these areas. I wouldn't like to say that 
they wouldn't growanything, because they do grow magnificent forage 
crops, when they are treated properly. But we have this climatic 
factor, soil factor, that we have to work together, to get a better 
crop growing on them. 


Mr. F. Sherring:- Ladies and gentlemen. I don't like to cut this 
short but itis 12 o'clock andwe have another very interesting after - 
noon coming up. I would like to say that I for one, have enjoyed 
this morning very much. AndI think that the interest shown here 
would indicate that you have also enjoyed and gained a great deal 
from what has gone on this morning, with our two panels, The 
Regional Road Studies and The Effects of Urban Sprawl on the Region. 


I would like to thank Mr. Doan who chaired the first topic 
and the members of the panel, Mr. Dolinski, Mr. Cundy, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Grimble. I would also liketothank Chairman, Frank Mar- 
lyn, who chaired the second topic as wellas Mr. Peters, Mr. Kuchin- 
ski, Mr. Milne and Mr. Martenson for their contribution. 


I feel that the points covered this morning, while they cleared 
up a certain number of problems, nevertheless leaveus as council- 
lors, possibly as confused as ever. As Mayor of the City of Leth- 
bridge, and I did notice that the speakers indicated that Edmonton 
Red Deer and Calgary, will have problems of growing together - we 
in Lethbridge don't have that problem - We've taken command of 
the situation already. It is noticeable that the Highways Department 
wants land for freeways. We learned in geometry that the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line and I'm sure that we 
want our freeways to be the shortest distance between two points. 
On the other hand, we heard about the conservation of land and the 
fact that we are now limited to about 40,000 square miles of arable 
land in Alberta, which certainly surprised me - I thought we hada 
lot more. Of course the Real Estate man, he wants land to sell and 
develop and the planner, he wants to keep the real estate man from 
developing that land, so where do we go from here. However, I do 
think this, that it bears out the fact that planning is not only essen- 
tial but it is desirableand after listening to the speakers this morn- 
ing, I come to one conclusion - Planning is a meeting of the minds. 


From here ladies and gentlemen, we will go to lunch, the 
next session starts at 1:00 p.m. 
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Mr. G. Greenhalgh (Afternoon Chairman):- We have a busy panel of 
five this afternoon, all of whom will have very interesting things to say. 
The topic is "Planning for the Tourist''. Perhaps the tourist dollar 
came along as an unlooked for and an unexpected bonus at one tite. 
Now it is something that we, as municipalities certainly, are becom- 
ing more concerned about and one continually hears more of this work, 
the tourist industry. I think that it is something that has become re- 
cognized over the last few years, for what itis, a great revenue pro- 
ducer. So without wasting anymore time, may I now introduce to you, 
Mayor N.S. Roper of Rimbey, the Chairman of the Panel. As well 
as being the mayor of his community, heis the Chairman of the Battle 
River Regional Planning Commission. 


PANEL SESSION:- ''PLANNING FOR THE TOURIST" 
Chairman: - Mayor N.S. Roper, Mayor of Rimbey. 


Members: - Mr. G. LesStrange, Secretary Manager, 
Alberta Tourist Association. 
Mr. E.S. Bryant, Director, 
Alberta Government Travel Bureau. 
Mr. E.P. Shaver, Director of Provincial Parks, 
Department of Lands and Forests. 
Mr. J.R. Wright, Superintendent of Parks and 
Recreation, City of Edmonton. 
Mr. RR. Go Gesters Gouncrillor, 
Municipal District of Rocky View. 


Mayor N.S. Roper:- Thank you. The subject this afternoon as you 
can see is Planning for the Tourist. But listening to Mr. Osborne 
yesterday, there is only one part of the Province that hasa fit climate 
to attract a tourist. I think the rest of us may be able to learn some- 
thing from this very experienced panel that is in front of us today. 
The first member of the panel is Mr. G. LesStrange, but using the 
pun, he is not very strange to Red Deer, this is his former home. 
Mr. LesStrange used to own a motel here, he's a past member of the 
Chamber of Commerce andI think he should be right at home in Red 
Deer because in thelast fewyears, Red Deer has really been promot- 
ing tourism and that is one of the reasons we're here today. So with- 
out anything further, I'd like to introduce Mr. LesStrange. 


Mr. G. LesStrange:- I certainly feel at home here this afternoon be- 
cause, as I look back a few years, I remember that I was President 
of the Chamber of Commerce at the time this hotel opened, the cele- 
bration was immence, and we opened the hotel'and the new depot for 
the C.N.R. at the same time. It was a big occasion. 


However, it is a pleasure to be invited to speak to a group of 
Alberta Municipal Planners, recognizing such a group, as menof hard 
headed logic, it is with some temerity that I suggest there has been a 
serious lack of appreciation of the importance of tourist plant planning, 
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and tourist marketing planning, that at the moment there isno clear 
blueprint of future progress. 


What is required today throughout Canada is a penetrating 
study of the Tourist Industry, not just a traffic count. 


Mr. Murray Brown, President of Canadian Tourist Associa- 
tion speaking in Calgary, on January 18thsaid ''I am not at all happy 
with the part that business and industry plays in developing our 
nation's tourist trade", and he gave notice that his intention is to 
call conferences inall Provinces in Canada bringing together Govern- 
ments and leaders of all phases of business and industry, to discuss 
the significant role that tourism plays in the continuance of a buoyant 
Canadian economy. 


IT understand the Honourable A. Russell Patrick has already 
issued invitations to such a Conference. 


‘Possibly the most reliable figures of the importance of tour- 
ism to Alberta, are contained in a Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
industrial census figures for 1961, which have just come to hand, it 
is interesting to learn that in Alberta during that year $134, 342,000 
was rung up in the cash registers of restaurants, hotels, motels, 
department stores, general stores, garages, fishing camps and re- 
sorts, et cetera. Now this is very close to 135 million dollars of 
found money, and if you allow 6 per cent profit on the gross, which 
would be 8 million profit, you still_have an operational income of 
$127,000,000; you people as planners can start figuring what this 
means to provide additional required services, cleaning, laundry, 
store clerks, delivery personnel, et cetera, add population involved, 
households, cars, bank deposits and the worth of goods involved, by 
these people employed by tourism, and you should move up tourist 
industry towards the head of your planning program. 


The subject,is "PLANNING FOR THE TOURIST". 


During 1965 some 100 million U.S.A. persons will take a 
vacation. During 1964 sufficient number visited Canada to leave 
650 million dollars of foreign money. 


The important thingis this, most of the U.S.A. citizens live 
within a day's trip to Canada and yet we have barely scratched the 
surface of our potential, south of the line. 


There aremany more U.S.A. citizens who have finances for 
travel, but donot takea trip anywhere - this posesa problemfor us. 


Alberta can expect to be hosts in 1965 to some 3 million 


visitors, this includes Foreign and Domestic or Inter-Provincial, 
they should travel in some 2, 350,000 automobiles, the average visit 
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will be about 8 days, they will travel an average 600 miles per car, 
so figure out the gasoline consumption of this fleet of cars, what 
its impact can be on our services - howmuch gasoline tax - and what 
will your local government receive as its share - and remember if 
you are not getting your share, you should alert your community to 
the importance of this lucrative industry which is within your reach. 


There are selfish reasons for wanting Canadians to travel 
more in Canada, for years Canadians spent more money »n travel 
outside of Canada than foreigners were spending inside Cana 7a; this 
of course, puts an added strain on the drain of financial reserves 
already brought about by other factors. 


So we wish more Canadians would holiday in Canada; it en- 
courages local industry and commerce. There are billions invested 
in tourist facilities in Canada. More travel income will help to a- 
mortize the cost of existing facilities, and help to create new and 
more modern facilities. Somewhere between 5 and 10 per cent of 
Canada's labour force is now working in tourism. 


The investment needed to provide one job in tourism is far 
less than is needed to provide a job in manufacturing. This could 
help to fill the job requirements of our youths leaving scho.ls and 
universities, especially when a number of jobs in the tourist field 
require comparatively little training. 


The tourist dollars circulate throughout our entire economy, 
Everyone benefits in our planning for tourists. We could ask this 
question, ''Why shoulda tourist want tocome to our town?" or ''What 
excuse Can we give them to come?'' Remember, tourist inccme 
rivals agriculture in Canada's international account earnings. 


Tourism promotion should be a key operationin any regional, 
provincial, or community development program. 


There are three waysin which to bring new money and busi- 
ness into any given area - Agriculture - Industrial Development 
and Tourist Development. Of these three, tourist development is 
the quickest and least difficult method. People today are on the 
move, moreover, if these people do not spend their money in your 
community, they can easily find elsewhere to spend it. 


Your immediate problem then, is to find ways to ent.ce the 
visitors to your community. Your next problem will be how to keep 
them happy while they are there, and, if your tourist luring proves 
too much for you to handle, seek advice from those organizations 
that have studied the Tourist Industry in detail, and can offer sound 
advice. 


Your community can profit from the tourist business - as 
soon as it makes up its mind it does really want more tourists. The 
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files of experts in the tourist business are bulging with examples of 
communities that never could make up their minds whether to go 
after the tourist trade. Asa result of such indecision, nothing is 
done. So, they rationalize the situation and say ''My community is 
too far off the beaten track for tourists to come here'', or ''We do 
not have anything to interest tourists", or ''There is no place for 
them to stay when they get here". 


These objections, gentlemen, don't hold water! 


Today there is no such thing as being off the beaten track - 
remoteness has a special appeal for more and more people, as for 
accessibility of a community, there are not many communities that 
haven't a fair approach road, if the desire and push to promote the 
tourist industry is there, people will travel to the area. 


The objection, ''We haven't anything of interest'', this could 
have been made by many communities who have profited because 
they went ahead as a community and did with wha: they had. 


The increasing number of people who bring their ownaccom- 
modation with them, knocks the props out of objection number three, 
and if acommunity has definitely decided to goafter tourist, some- 
one will sooninvest ineven temporary accommodation until thenew 
industry is on its feet. 


So having decided you WANT tourists, the next step, is to 
organize. Some communities set up their tourist promotion pro- 
gramsunder a separate, independent organization - incorporated or 
unincorporated, Others prefer to leave the spade - work tothe local 
Chamber of Commerce, or toa locai development association, or 
other civic groups. There isno tixed formula, but some group must 
accept the responsibility for leading the tourist program. 


So having organized, make an invento-y of what you have to 
attract tourists - do not overlook anything - country fairs, rodeos, 
celebrations, theatres, sports, industrial plants, farming, fishing 
hunting - in inventory don't forget THINGS THAT HAPPEN ina 
"CALENDAR OF EVENTS". 


There are permanent attractions - museums, parks, places 
of historicalinterest, these have spectator appeal. Where you have 
a natural history, promote it - where you have no authentic history 
available, lookaroundand see what others have accomplished, you'll 
find everything from hog calling contests to annual kite festivals, 
little britches rodeos and national marble sontests. Too many 
well intentioned people seem completely unaware that tourism is 
first and foremost a business, and, like any business, requires 
capital - goodmanagement - experience - imagination - and judge- 
ment. Moreover, the travel industry today is an extremely com- 
petitive one, and is becoming more competitive every year. 
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In many communities you will find, the successful com- 
munity minded community - where "industry" is ona solid basis, 
is directly proportionate to the effect involved. 


Good advice for towns who sincerely want tourists is: - 


(a) Get in touch with your Provincial organization. 
(b) Get ideas in touch, and talk to people in your community in 
transportation -- automotive -- hotel -- motel -- resorts. 


Get ideas from them. 


(c) Launch a face lifting campaign in communities where there 
are unattractive junkyards, dilapidated signs, trash and 
refuse -- get ride of such things quickly. 


(d) Your accommodations must be comfortable, food good, sur- 
roundings attractive. 


YOUR TOURIST BUDGET: 


Ona survey made in the U.S.A. of 200 communities 70 per 
cent return was registered, financial participation show 35 per cent 
by local governments, and 65 percent fromtourist trades and busi- 
nessesallied to the tourist industry, in not one case was State par- 
ticipation recorded, except in State organized co-ordinating organi- 
zations, this survey was conducted by the Quebec Chamber of Com- 
merece. 


Most communities with an active tourist program, finance 
it either by direct appropriation, or by contributions from private 
individuals or businesses. Some combine these methods; where an 
organization is set up specifically. to promote tourism, funds may 
_ be obtained by collecting annual dues from members, or by special 
assessments, or solicited contributions. While there appear to be © 
no known form of painless fund raising, the individuai or corporate 
contributionto the establishment of a soundly-based tourist industry 
yields returns that, person for person and business for business, 
are both generous and equitable. For the tourist, regardless of 
how long he stays, still has to visit the grocery, the clothing store, 
the barber shop, hotels, motels, restaurants and service stations, 
even the farmers benefit fromthe consumption, of meat, bacon, eggs 
milk, cream, ice-cream; vegetables, et cetera. There are other 
unexpected dividends from visitors, instances can be cited of in- 
dustries being developed directly because an industrialist visiting 
the area has liked what he saw. 


Other instances where the friendliness of the townspeople 


was the deciding factor for industrial corporations to locatea plant, 
this tended to promote a happier working staff. 
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Small towns sometimes have a special attraction for the 
visitor from the large cities, a village or town with a genuine, 
heartfelt hospitality, compensates for a lot, and one thing is fairly 
sure, that when visitors go home, they will remember this friend- 
liness as a special attraction, just as much as the town with the 
hot springs. 


People are very much alike wherever they come from, when 
they are in your area, be friendly, surprise them pleasantly, and 
they will go out of their way to recommend you. There are many 
tourist lures, they are amazing, and growing every day. 


So having decided, and battled your way into the tourist in- 
dustry, don't get discouraged and think your town or village is an 
exception and it won't work; there are many lists of successes 
which have arisen out of what at first seemed a failure. 


These towns have profited because they planned ahead from 
adversity to success. Organize, pool your resources, co-ordinate 
your area, hold together, and you have every right to expect Govern- 
‘ments to add that push so necessary for success, 


Good Luck to you all in your planning for this important 
industry...... The Bonannza is here....... You must develop it 
yourselves. 


Mr. Roper:- Thank you very much Mr. LesStrange. I think Mr. 
LesStrange has really impressed on us the lack of realization in 
many of our communities, that tourists can be brought here and 
he's told us how to plan for them. I think with the advice he has 
given us we'll all go back home and have a bit of a look around, 
maybe we have something that will attract a tourist. 


The next member of our panel is very well experienced in 
tourism. He is the Director of the Alberta Government Travel 
Bureau, who started out asa civil servant in 1949. Previous to 
that time he worked at Radio Station CJCA as an announcer. He is 
a member of the three-man Alberta Centennial Committee, he's 
a competent skier, personally runs the international collegiate ski 
meet every winter, and he comes to us with amessage today. Mr. 
Bryant. 


Mr. E.S. Bryant:- Thank you Mr. Chairman, and good afternoon 
ladies and gentlemen. May I first express to you my sincere ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to talk toyou today about the subject 
which is a favorite of mine and that is tourism in Alberta. I wish 
that during the course of the next few months, I'd have an oppor- 
tunity to visit with more of you in your own localities so that we 
could iron out some of the problems that I know exist in every com- 
munity of the Province of Alberta. However, we are here today to 
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speak to you on a subject, Planning for the Tourist. 


Tourism, Canada's third most importantindustry, has been 
expanding at such a phenomenal pace that many of those individuals, 
organizations and associations directly connected with it, have had 
insufficient time to properly plan for the tourist. 


The rapid rise in leisure time and the growing ranks of an 
affluent society have placedan ever increasing burden onall levels 
of the tourist industry. Weaknesses can be seen at the top, with 
Governments spending hundreds of thousands of dollars to encourage 
tourism in one department, and in the other an inadequate policy 
with respect to holiday and recreational areas - example - Trade 
and Commerce in Ottawa, our National Parks policy. 


Hotels and motels are only beginning torealize the impor- 
tance of tourism andare planning moreeffectively. The restaurant 
industry is not far behind, but has a long way to go. 


Resort areas too, are beginning torealize the need for ex- 
pansion, and expansion requires planning. 


Cities, towns, villages, hamlets - all have a share in this 
young, vigorous industry and are beginning to realize its impor- 
tance and need of planning for the tourist. Of utmost urgency is 
the planning required for camping and trailer visitors. 


You may have thought I inferred, by leaving them out, that 
our Provincial Government doesnot suffer from these same symp- 
toms. It does - and like governments at all levels, it takes time 
to diagnose the symptoms and produce a cure. 


There is still onelevel I've not mentioned - the individual - 
the citizen - the public - the tax payer. Perhaps the least aware 
of the value of tourism, and still a major contributor, is the citi- 
zen of your hamlet, village, town, city, this province, this country. 
He has yet torealize that the tourist industry is everybody's busi- 
ness and that he has a share and responsibility in its growth. 


But I must come back to my plan. I want to tell you how 
your Travel Bureau is handling its assignment in this important 
role of planning for the tourist. 

The Alberta Government Travel Bureau is a branch of the 
Department of Industry and Development. We have an office at 


331 Highways Building in Edmonton. 


The Bureau operates with a staff of eight at present, on 
two policies: 


(i) to promote and stimulate interest in, and to induce 
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visitors to vacation in Alberta; 


(ii) to encourage, advise, counsel andassist those engaged 
in Alberta's touristindustry torender the highest pos- 
sible standards of, courtesy.and service to visitors 
while they are here. 


I'd like todeal with the first fora moment: to promote and 
stimulate interest in, and toinduce visitors to vacation in Alberta. 
This is done in the following ways: 


Advertising - Inmass media publications with huge circulations and 
in more local or regional publications serving our market area. 
Coupon returns are a measure of the effectiveness of our adver- 
tising. Asanexample, this advertisement costing nearly 510,000,’ 
produced nearly 5,000 coupons from one insertion in Holiday mag- 
azine. It generated hundreds of mailinquiries. Summer - winter - 
co-op - interprovincial travel - tourist courtesy. The Bureau's 
total mail inquiries in 1964 amounted to over 100,000 letters! 


Advertising is essential. It takes on many patterns and 
requires considerable planning - markets, media, layout, copy, 
pictures, artists, printers, frequency. It costs money and it must 
produce. 


Essential to our advertising program is research. Here 
the tourist industry happens to be babes in the woods. Research 
in the tourist industry in the world today is likened to what agri- 
culture was in 1910! But we're catching up. 


Your Travel Bureau has completed three research projects. 
All of them have provided us with significant information. We also 
have access tothe research files of the Canadian Government Tra- 
vel Bureau and a new organization known as Western Council for 
Travel Research. Vital to the industry, it is moving rapidly a- 
head. It has developed a vocabulary and has produced a standard 
and is now in the computer stage of growth. But this is another 
subject. I do suggest to you - in tourism as in any industry, - ré= 
search is essential. 


Literature - To answer the many thousands of inquiries. In our 
planning we print hundreds of thousands of pieces of colorful liter - 
ature designed to induce the inquirer to come to Alberta, Addi- 
tional thousands are shipped in bulk toinformation centres through- 
out Canada, the U.S.A. and abroad. Here are some examples - 
map - guide - picture book - ski - historic sites. 


Publicity - Publicity is another vital facet of our program in 
planning for the tourist. News releases, articles. and picturesare 
prepared ona variety of subjects, points of interest. and attrac- 
tions in the Province of Alberta. Given wide distribution, they 
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appear in magazines, newspapers, on TV and radio. They are 
all part of the advertising man's knowledge and experience to de- 
velop ideas. 


Promotion - Here is another advertising tool widely used today. 
In Alberta we handle it this way in our planning. Travel Shows 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and exhibitions at Calgary and Edmonton. We plan to 
expand this program because of the very direct approach it offers. 
Personal contact with more than 1,250,000 people who pay to 
attend because they areinterested in the latest information, faci- 
lities, services, equipment available for an enjoyable vacation. 


Films - area major contribution to our promotional efforts. Here 
in Alberta, we have successfully produced many fine films - This 
is Alberta - Gift of the Glaciers - Golf and Grandeur - Where 
Winters a Pleasure - Dreamland Camping. We use them exten- 
sively and they are available throughout the world through the 
film distribution services of the National Film Board. 





Hospitality Visits - are another form of promotion. Writers, 
editors, tour agents and organizations, travel counsellors are 
invited to come to Alberta as our guests. This isa co-operative 
effort on the part of transportation companies, resort area opera- 
tors, hotels, motels and government. We are working on several 
of these now for this summer. 


So much for the planning associated with our first policy, 
to promote and stimulate interest in, and to induce visitors to 
spend their vacations in Alberta. 


The second policy - an important one in planning for the 
tourist - is that of working with the industry. Specifically it means 
to encourage, advise, counsel andassist those engaged in Alberta's 
tourist industry torender the highest possible standards of cour- 
tesy and service to visitors while they are here. This is done by 


supporting and working with various associations: 


Canadian Tourist Association - non-profit, Canada wide; 


Alberta Tourist Association - non-profit, the Alberta 
counterpart; 


Alberta Hotel Association; 
Alberta Motel Association; 
Restaurant Association; © 
Outfitters; 


Beach Managers; to name a few, 
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We are actively involved in C.T.A., I, personally, as a 
director. The scope of planning in this organization is vast and 
includes such projects as 


Project Hospitality Awards 

Interprovincial Travel Liaison with Governments 
Airlines International 

Research Conservation 

Tourist Services Canada's Centenary 
Alcoholic Beverages Associations 


Inquiries 
Publicity 


In the A.T.A., our role is one of encouragement, advis - 
ing, counselling and assisting in their planning. An annual grant 
is provided. Here the problems become more local and require 
continuous liaison. I work very closely with George LesStrange 
in the variety of plans, currently underway, designed to serve 
the visitor industry and the visitor in Alberta. 


I would like to conclude my remarks with a few words re- 
garding one of the major projects originated by the Canadian Tour- 
ist Association, and which is being successfully conducted the 
length and breadth of Canada. I refer to Project Hospitality - a 
program designed to improve the care and reception of visitors 
who come to Canada. 


Here is a foundation stone for our planning for the tourist. 
Here is a key to a successful industry. It is a catalyst which 
brings together all ingredients in this complex and rapidly ex- 
panding industry, and its projects are the citizens of Canada and 
those in the tourist industry who have developed the faculty of 
being helpful, friendly and courteous. Already many hundreds of 
citizens have participated in this program; are now aware of vtive 
need to know Canada better - theneed toknow Alberta better. Pro- 
ject Hospitality can help the citizens of Alberta in their plans for 
tourists, for by being more aware of the fact that the tourist busi- 
ness is everybody's business, the more they realize the need )to 
be helpful, friendly and courteous. 


The need is urgent - for our planning is late. We have 
less than 22 months to prepare for the greatest influx of visitors 
Canada has ever known - less than 22 months to complete our 
programs and be ready tocelebrate our birthday = forgin b9G7 {the 
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year of Canada's centennial of confederation, Alberta, with the 
rest of Canada, is planning to play host to the world. 


Thank you for inviting me to speak to you on my favorite 
subject. May I offer you the services of my office in your efforts 
in Planning for the Tourist. 


Mr. Roper:- Thank you very much Mr. Bryant. Mr. Bryant has 
told us what our Provincial Government is prepared todoand that 
we cancall on his department for anything to do with tourism. He 
should have a ready answer for us. He's told us what tourists do, 
how long they stay, how much money they are going to spend and © 
just about everything that they are going to do. 


The next panélistis» Mr. E. Shaver, who is ‘the ‘Director 
of Provincial Parks of the Department of Landsand Forests. Mr. 
Shaver has lived in Alberta since 1918, but was away in the navy 
for six and a half years during World War II; he's been a civil 
servant for 34 years, and his last position prior to his appointment 
as Director of Provincial Parks, was the Assistant Director of 
Lands. He is very well experienced. 


Mr. E, Shaver:- Thank you Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. 
I think it isalways difficult to follow someone who has had the ex- 
perience that Mr. Bryant has had, both in radio and his favorite 
subject, but I thought probably, I might be able to bring something 
to you from the Provincial Parks Division, and our planning for 
visitors to our parks. 


The Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary defines 
a tourist as ''one that makes a tour for pleasure or culture". 


The 1955 Provincial Parks Act, Chapter 249 of the Statutes 
of Alberta stated in Section 9, Subsection 1 that: 


"A park shall be used 


(a) for the pleasure, recreation and general benefit of the 
inhabitants of the Province, 


(b) for the conservation, maintenance and protection of 
animal, bird and fish life therein, and 


(c) for the preservation of all areas and objects therein 
of geological, ethnological, historical or other scienti- 
fic interest,"' 


It might be noted that there was no provision made for use 


of Provincial Parks by the tourist, i.e, the tourist under the com- 
mon conception as a person from beyond our provincial borders. 
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However, with the revision of the Provincial Parks Act 
at the last sitting of the Legislature, namely, Chapter 71, an Act 
respecting provincial parks, historical sites, natural areas and 
wilderness areas dated April 15, 1964, Section 8 now states: 


"The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
(a) by regulation 


(i) designate land that is owned by or leased to the 
Crown asa park, historical site, natural area 
or wilderness areaand declare thename of which 
it is to be known, and 


(ii) imcrease or decrease the area of land designated 
asa park, historical site, natural area or wilder - 
ness area, 

and 
(b) by order authorize the purchase, expropriation or 
other acquisition of land by the Minister for the pur- 
poses of this Act.'"' 


It can be seen by the change in the Provincial Parks Act 
that a definite change in park usage has come about and the tourist 
is now to be considered as an entity with Provincial Parks. 


In the park planning scheme of things, a tourist is any per- 
son who meets the dictionary definition, a traveller whether he be 
a short distance or a long way from home, ona short trip or on 
an extended vacation or tour. 


Development of Parks 


Originally Provincial Parks were considered as very local 
in nature and originated by residents in the immediate vicinity. 
This was borne out by the fact that many developments were con- 
structed by local organizations. However, the trend in the past 
years has been that people will endure travelling further afield 
than ever before and this coupled together with greater tourist 
mobility, better roads, better transportation facilities and more 
leisure time, allows the traveller to go further afield, Conse- 
quently, the Provincial Parks have lost their ''local nature!’ and 
draw patrons from much greater distances from their homes, 


Recent patronage surveys at the parks show this to bea 
fact. Statistical information shows that the majority of park pat- 
rons have travelledatleast fifty miles or greater from their homes. 


Similarly, trends in camping requirements have changed 


over the past decade. During the early 1950's, it was found that 
the ratio of tenters to those using trailers and campers would be 
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in the majority. Today this has changed toa point where the ratio 
is almost 50 per cent camping and 50 per cent in either trailers 
or campers. This change in the camping trend has necessitated 
a complete change in our thoughts of campground requirements, 
with a greater emphasis being placed on trailer park development 
than previously considered necessary. 


Charges and Why 


The original thought in Provincial Parks was that since 
parks were developed with public funds, no charges were neces- 
sary. However, with greater refinement of facilities and more 
of the basic comfort items comparable to or surpassing those of 
the commercial operator, the Government justifiably initiated a 
charge for the use of camping space and the necessary attendant 
installations. 


No charges are made for picnic facilities, recreational or 
day usein park, charges are only foruse of campground facilities. 


There are seventeen parks in which a modest charge of 
fifty cents a night has been implemented. Here the campground 
facilities are basic, the use of a camping area, washrooms, pic- 
nic table, stove, shelter and earthern pit privies. Firewood and 
a potable source of water are also supplied for the camper. 


Two Provincial Parks have a charge of one dollar a night, 
but at these locations the basic facilities are provided plus more 
deluxe facilities namely, flush toilets, hot and cold running water 
and washing facilities. ‘ 


Wherever electrical outlets and sewerage facilities are 
provided, a charge of twenty-five’cents a night is levied for each, 
where a connection is made. 


Charges in Provincial Parks are modest and merely de- 
signed so that a camper pays for only those facilities provided, 
over and above what a ''day use" park patron might require, 


There are twenty parks where nocharges at all are levied 
even for camping. 


Location of Parks 


A quick glance at an Alberta Highways Map shows that a- 
long the main tourist artery, there are only seven parks that can 
be considered along the route running from Coutts to Hythe by way 
of Highways 4, 3, 2, 16 and 43. Along the other main tourist 
route, the Trans-Canada Highway, there are only three parks 
reasonably close tothe highway. Highway 16 West from Edmonton 
to Jasper has three parks in close proximity. 
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Of the remaining parks spread throughout the province 
about ten in number are reasonably close to numbered highways 
with the travelled touristroutes. Nevertheless, the remote parks 
are instances, prime tourist attractions. 


The Resources for Tomorrow Conference of 1961 esta- 
blished that lands for recreation must be considered of equal im- 
portance with lands for agriculture and forestry and as a result 
accelerated development of more usable space and facilities for 
the travelling public is the keynote for this and future years. 


During 1963, complete figures indicate that we entertained 
visitors numbering 2,400,000 and thetrend is definitely upward. 
We have set aside lands for potential parks, already set aside by 
virtue that they arein the forested areas, as we make our studies 
of accessibility and need. Because we are still bound to take care 
of the Alberta Public, we will nodoubt be establishing more parks 
or at least we will be recommending it. I think that we, without 
knowing it, have been looking after a great many tourists and I 
would just like to relate a folksy sort of story. One family came 
-toone of our parksfrom Tennessee; they came back the next year 
with another family and so on. I believe there are now six families 
coming from along the area which they travel. Their prime con- 
cern, of all things, is that they like to take pictures of our even- 
ing sunsets and there are some beautiful sunsets! 


It is hard to describe just what makes a tourist come to 
our parks except the natural beauty of Alberta. Thank you. 


Mr. Roper:- Thank you Mr. Shaver. From the notation on Mr. 
Shaver's copy of his talk saying that in 1963, 2,400,000 people 
visited some one or more of the Provincial Parks, it shows that 
the parks play a very important role in tourism in the Province. 
Our senior government changed the Act as he informed you to 
make the parks a little more habitable for the travelling public 
and I know that his Department is staying aware of the situation. 


The next speaker is Mr. Jack Wright, the Superintendent 
of Parks and Recreation for the City of Edmonton. Jack has had 
this position for eight years. Prior tothat time he wasat a simi- 
lar jobin Toronto. Without any further comment, Mr. Jack Wright. 


Mr. J. Wright:- I'm going to talk about something that concerns 
planning and concerns tourists. I like tothink I knowa little about 
parks and recreation. Inno sense amI a planner, occasionally 
I am atourist, so this gives me complete license to bring the 
tourists and the planners up to date in what's wrong with planning 
for tourists. 


As a resident of the City of Edmonton, and as an official 
_of the City, I would wish to concentrate upon planning for the 
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tourist from the City's point of view. 


There are a few basic questions that should be answered 
by any city before assuming that we should plan, or have any ob- 
ligation to plan for the tourist. 


A. Basic Questions 

1. Should a city plan for the tourist? 

2. Who is the tourist? 

3. Why does he visit the city? 

4. Where does he comefrom, and where ishe travelling to? 

5. What does he expect from the city? 

6. What role can the planner play in planning for the tourist? 
B. Basic Answers 

1, In answer to these questions, let us say that it has been 
proven as a fact that a city should and must plan for the tourist. 
The economic aspect has become of such significance that, rightly 
or wrongly, municipal government does have an obligation to the 
tourist. 

2.” Whogis,the tourist? There are sufficient. statistics to 
give us a very good picture of who the tourist is. These are ob- 
tainable from sources such as the Alberta Government Travel 
Bureau, the National Park Service, the Alberta Tourist Associa- 
tion, or your local Tourist Bureaus, etc. This is not to say we 
should not learn more about the tourist. To date, the American 


tourist influx is all potential. 


3. Why does he visit the city? Let us classify in a general 
way, the major groups of tourists to Alberta cities and towns. 


(a) Family Vacation oriented - Seeking diverse outlets in rec- 
reation, entertainment, lodging, etc., visiting friends or 
family. 

(b) Culturally-oriented - Seeking a specific need, i.e. out- 


standing recreation, cultural, or geographic or historic 
site or feature. 


(c) Sports-oriented - Seeking to visit the city for a specified 


widely knownand advertised event, i.e. Winter Olympics, 
Skiing Meets, Swimming, etc. 
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(d) 


(e) 


Business and Government Aspects - many persons while 
travelling on business, seek diverse outletsas a ''tourist' 


while visiting a city. 


Students - Fromthe province, or out of province or Canada, 
could be considered temporary residents. 


Our key group is the Family-oriented type. 


4. 
See No. 


Dh 


(a) 


Where does he come from, and where is he travelling? 


3 above. 


What does he expect from the city? 


(1) Travel Essentials 


Existing Facilities and Features in Major Cities 


automobile services (gas, oil) 


food 
lodging 


tourist information 


(2) Recreational and Cultural Events - 


(i) 


(11) 


(iii) 


Semi-public - 


Commercial Entertainment - 


Public Facilities - 


Lounges 

- Night Clubs 

- Private Clubs 
="Theatres - TV 
~ City: Fours 

- Bowling Alleys, 
= Cty 


Parks & 
ZOO 
River Boats 
Auditorium 

Golf 

Tennis 

Bandshell Concerts 
Planetarium 
Pioneer Villages 
Historic Museums 


picnic grounds 


Camping 
Elk Island 
EuGr 


Calgary Stampede 


- Klondike Days 
= Muk=buk Mardi Gras 


=e, 
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(iv) Recreation Facilities & Operations 
(Commercial) 


- Aquarium 

- Game Farm 

- Amusement Parks and area, i.e. 
Happy Valley 

- Saddle Clubs 

- Professional Football and Sports 

- Stock -car tracks 


(v) Regional (Public or Private) 
- Lakes and beaches 
- Fishing 
- Hunting 
The above is by no means a complete list of tourist oppor- 
tunities, but indicates the general scope of available outlets in 
Alberta's major cities. 
(b) General Comments on Alberta City Tourist Facilities 
The majority of tourists arrive by car. Have we given 
sufficient understanding to the out-of-province or United States 
visitor in terms of: 


(1) appearance of approaches to our cities. 


(2) Information Bureaus - appearance creates first im- 
pression, i.e. Calgary. 


(3) Liquor laws - showing some signs of maturity 
(4) Service station hours 
(5) Traffic direction signs 
(6) Commercial business names (cult of conformity) 
i.e. - Kentucky Fried Chicken 
- A. & W. - Dogs & Suds - Travelodge 
- Sands - Reno Cafe 
Why not individuality of the northwest. 
- New West Hotel 
- Alcan Lunch 
- Western themes 
(7) Airports - cater to non-family tourists tolarge degree, 


They lack warmth - couldbe any airportin North Amer- 
ica. 
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(8) Stampedeand Klondike Days stand out as something dif- 
ferent, along with Auditoriums and Game Farm. 


(9) Alaska Highway - one sign, to my knowledge. 


The hard and cold facts of life are that the cities of Alberta 
offer very little that is unique or outstanding in the sense of: 


- Civic Architecture, except an over-abundance of grey 
stucco. 


- Lakes (Regional), - vastly over-rated inour tourist pro- 
motion as most tourists soon recognize. 


- City park systems - a few bright spots, but development 
far behind, i.e. we do not have a Butcharts Garden, a 
Stanley Park, Portland - the City of Roses. However, 
the Planetarium, Storyland Valley and Heritage Park are 
unique. 


- Commercial Recreation - Happy Valley and the Games 
Farm are the two exceptions toa lack of any quality in 
private recreation resources. 


- Camping Facilities - whose obligation? outside the city 
limits. 


- Souveniers - typical except for china, woolens, etc., 
available in any Canadian city. 


6. What role can the planner play in planning for the tourist? 
What tourist potential can we plan for? 

We have now arrived at the point of travel toour cities where 

our visitor has grown monotonous withthe endless miles of prairie, 

scrub poplar and lack of habitation, except on the Banff-Calgary 


route, which has a unique character worthy of promotion. 


The typical non-Albertan from western coast or eastern 
cities usually notes our 


(i) greenness of landscape 

(ii) vivid colors of plant materials 

(iii) open spaces and big sky and sunsets 
(iv) clear, stimulating air and long daylight 


hours (daylight saving) 
Then he arrives in our cities. Unless he stays sufficient 


days and relates to our native population, he will never catch the 
air of dynamic growth, open, freshapproach of. an objective nature, 
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lack of traditionand built-in status quo socharacteristic of Alber - 
tan cities. One must stay at least a few days to capture these in- 
tangibles. But intangibles may not be the best tourist promotion 
material. 


Our greatest problem is to promote the character of the 
city. Whatis it? Calgary has it - does Red Deer? Lethbridge? 
Edmonton? Grande Prairie? What is our personality? Are we 
mature enough to display it or understand it? If itis there, then 
I've missed it. 


There is a lack of recognition of our sense of history and 
geography. 


Does the average tourist react toour cities in any specific 
terms. Perhaps he does, but I'm not so sure. 


CONCLUSION 


Our Albertan cities have very little of the unique, the un- 
usual, the indigenous, the display of our heritage and personality. 
One must remember most tourists today are quite sophisticated 
and expect something uniqueand different. Even Klondike Days is 
a borrowed quantity, but it is the closest Edmonton has come to 
competing with the Stampede, or making our Exhibition ''different"'. 


On the positive side, we couldimprove our city approaches, 
play up the Alaskan Highway angle (signs, information, etc.), re- 
view of direction signs through our cities, and capitalize on the 
promotion of our parks and open spaces. 


One of the unique features of many Alberta cities are the 
river valleys - Edmonton, Calgary, Drumheller, Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge, Fort Macleod, Camrose, Red Deer, etc. , to mention 
a few. 


No city has really tapped the tourist promotion potential 
from the overall planning and development of these natural features 
of our cities. Perhaps we cannot compete in architecture, fabu- 
lous entertainment centers, etc., but we do have the potential 
visual attractiveness and functional usefulness of these valleys to | 
make many of our cities outstanding for the tourist. 


In what North American cities exist a continuous park and 
open space system, of varying character and function, complete 
with a water or river system, so adaptable for total recreational 
use, other than our western, and especially Albertan cities? 


The potential is really tremendous, and these valley areas 


should be preservedat all costs. Thereisa strong economic over- 
tone in this development. This is not a public liability - in fact, 
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our river valley areas, with proper. planning and development could 
well be one of our cities' greatest tourist assets. 


Our Planning Legislation could well be reviewed to make 
park zoningmore secure. Thisis achallenge toour City Planners. 
Strong convictions are essential to carry out these projects. Let 
us not be guilty of missing this golden opportunity. Once lost it 
will be gone forever. Thank you. 


Mr. Roper:- Thank you Mr. Wright. That is a very informative 
address. Mr. Wright pointed out the importance of park land now 
not in the 2000. I think he was very emphatic when pointing that 
out. He made several recommendations for planners tothink about. 
I'm sure they'll go away from this convention, as we all will, with 
a better understanding of what is expected of a city or a munici- 
pality in regard to tourism. 


Mirren. Gore steers whois’ ourtnext (speaker, /hasrbeen a 
municipal councillor for nine years. Heis also the Chairman uit 
the Calgary Regional Planning Commission and in his spare time, 
‘farming manages to work its way in there. 


Mr, KR.G. Lester:- My part in this panel appears, chiefly,to 
place before you the experience with Tourism, of a rural munici- 
pality next to a main city. My personal association with the sub- 
ject arises from my position as Chairman of the Calgary Regional 
Planning Commission; and asa member of the Council of the Muni- 
cipal District of Rocky View. Once in a while I am also a tourist. 


Rocky View surrounds the City of Calgary on three sides. 
The Trans-Canada Highway cuts through from the East and runs 
westward into Banff National Park, while the No. 2 Highway from 
the north cuts through our middle. 


Most of our land is level to rolling farming country, but on 
the west are the foothills. We are cut mainly by the Bow River, 
the Elbow River and the Highwood River Valleys, but there are 
many other smaller river features. Up to the present, most tour- 
ism seems to have been of two main types; firstly, that which 
passes through on its way to or from somewhere else. Much of 
this traffic makes casual short stop-overs in the City for a meal 
or some such. The second type has a definite intention of stop- 
ping in the City fora specific event or a friendly visit. The Cal- 
gary Stampede is, of course, the greatest single attraction. How- 
ever, another aspect of this ''stop-over'' tourism is becoming quite 
clear. That is, the visitor staying in the City, who wishes to 
drive outside on daily trips with his family, or for golf, or some 
such. As the number of tourists increases, we, in the surround- 
ing municipality, must expect in the future to receive proposals 
for recreational enterprises to entertain them. 
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In our present situation, the City of Calgary, along with the 
Calgary Tourist and Convention Bureau, and other private interests, 
is taking every opportunity to provide attractions for tourists. It 
has developed model gardens, fishhatcheries, Heritage Park, Bow- 
ness Park, St. George's Island Zoo, and camping grounds for sev- 
eral hundred campers. 


How does the rural municipality fit into this picture? 


Our geographyis such that asyet very little of this develop- 
ment has brushed off ontous. The largest single development is 
the Happy Valley recreational centre with picnicking, golf, swim- 
ming and other outdoor amusements located some two miles west 
of the City. 


However, we have made provision for rural recreational 
development through our rural zoning control policies. These 
policies are the same as those set out in the Preliminary Regional 
Plan which covers all the municipalities in the Calgary Planning 
Region. 


Under that Plan, what we have done isto divide recreational 
enterprisesinto two main types. One of these types includes rec- 
reational activities on a day to day basis, where people drive out 
and go home on the same day. These may be developed almost 
anywhere in our area. 


The other type of enterprise is not much different except 
that lodging and boarding accommodation can be obtained as well. 
However, a lodge of this nature is limited to certain parts of the 
municipality, mostly in the Foothills, and away fromthe cities and 
towns. 


You must remember that in our area there is very little 
lakeshore country, and sothe riversattract a lotof attention. Be- 
cause of this, campgrounds for short term camping, but not per- 
manent trailer courts, are allowed in the valleys everywhere next 
to rivers, right up to the city limits. 


Our one main restriction on recreational development is 
found along the highways where we have a half-mile deep protec- 
tive area. This operates against most kinds of development and 
also excludes both recreation and camping from locations right next 
to a highway. 


For many years the municipalities in our area have been 
very keenly aware of their responsibility to keep land next to the 
highways free from encroachment. They feel that they have no 
choice but to maintain the highway clear and safe for high speed 
travel. Otherwise, they would watch it become a modified busi- 
ness street, extending out, endlessly, like an octupus from the 
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cities and towns. This restriction against highway development 
often causes us considerable pressure and worry. It seems that 
each and every developer feels that his particular enterprise is 
quite different fromthe other fellow's - that his project should have 
special treatment. 


So far neither the Regional Planning Commission nor the 
Municipality have been persuaded to change their views on highway 
development. 


The objective which the municipalities and the Planning Com- 
mission hold to, is protection to the emerging greater public need 
for costly, unimpeded, freeways running not only through our rural 
areas to city boundaries, but eventually right into the hearts of 
cities, The main highways should not be regarded as the skeleton 
on which to stick the flesh of commercial traffic generators, creep- 
ing out into the country in the name of tourism, or any other ‘lis: 
and using the highway asan arteryfor itscustomers. Thetrer 
dous public investment in money, safety and lives on our new :*: 
ways should not become swallowed up by premature developmes. 
The costly experience in the Republic to the South of us should be 
sufficient example of what to avoid. 


Nevertheless, the Municipality does not discourage bona 
fide development which will come out of the City and stand on its 
own feet, establishing off the highway, in a location where there 
are one or more alternative accessroutes for its customersin the 
City. Generators of large volumes of traffic in particular, must 
respect the access requirements. 


In connection with our highway policy we require that camp- 
grounds next to the highway all be owned by the Department of 
Highways. In this way there is absolute control over safety of 
access and egress, and sanitation standards. Of course this pro- 
vides usually for the one night stop-over only. However, in our 
experience, most campers are headed for the mountain playgrounds, 
and present camping spots onthe highway are adequate except dur- 
ing Stampede time. 


We feel that we have made fair provision, for the reason- 
able direction of country recreational activities throughout the 
Municipality. In fact, by protecting against unnecessary commer - 
cialized traffic generators, we have helped the Department of High- 
ways in its programme of providing safe, first class highways to 
attract tourists right into our urban centres. By providing that 
there be a good standard of public health, structural safety, and 
development appearance, we have helped to enhance among tourists 
the general reputation of the area. 


What we don't know is what the future holds. We believe 


that the recreational potential of our regionis just beginning to un- 
fold. My Municipality will havea large part to play in this coming 
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development. We are trying to be ready for it. We hope that our 
judgement in the use of development control will be to the benefit 
not only of the tourist, but alsoto everyone seeking recreation and 
relaxation in the region. 


Mr. Roper:- Mr. Lester has outlined what a municipal district 
can do for tourists, if they survey what they have, outline how it 
should be protected and kept for this purpose. 


You've heard five panelists this afternoon and I am sure 
that you learned something. Are there any questions ? 


Mr. E. Benoit, Town of Nanton:- Where we naturally drink Canada's 
finestdrinking water. I'dlike toaddress my questiontoMr. Bryant. 
I perceive that he is a walking encyclopedia on his subject and I. 
would alsonotice the fact that heisaliving advertisement, probably 
the most colorful .character on the panel this afternoon. I'd like 
to ask him what plaid thatisthat he is wearing on his jacket and, 
would he explain to us the symbolism of the component factors, 
where and how can we get such a jacket and why in the world are 
you wearing it today ? 


Mr. Bryant:- ThankyouMr. Benoit. I was going to say something 
about that when [I got up but I found that there wasa certain amount 
of time divided between five people and I thought I'd better not. 


Thisis the Alberta Tartan. The Alberta Tartan was regis- 
tered in 1961, through an Act of the Legislature and it has the 
following symbols which were developed by the Rehabilitation So- 
ciety in the City of Edmonton: Green for the forests of Alberta, 
blue for the sky and the lakes, yellow for the sun and the wheat 
and black for the coaland the oil and a touch of pink for the Alberta 
Rose throughout its make-up. Bolts of clothare available through 
the Rehabilitation Society, a Mrs. Lamb. 


Mr. Roper:- Does anybody else have any questions? 


Mr. J. Davisfrom Calgary:- [ too find this rather a favorite sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman and sitting here, I would like to give a con- 
gratulation to Mr. Wright. Public Officials are quite often out- 
spoken, but seldom so well informed. 


Mr. Bryant mentioned that they spent $10,000 on one ad- 
vertisement and I'd like to question why they spent so little. I did 
some very simple arithmetic and based on 632 miles per tourist 
at 1l or 12 cent gasoline tax, one component alone, in 3 million 
tourists I come to about $14,000,000. Of this $14,000,000, the 
only beneficiary of this is not in fact the Municipal Governments, 
but in fact is the Provincial Government. It astounds me there- 
fore that they can talk about getting off the ground so slowly in the 
field of tourism. I find that to take an industry which is probably 
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going to be our number two industry in this province as far as 
capital growth is concerned, and with this to be at directorship 
level, rather than a ministerial level, is in itself rather a sur- 
prising and startling effect. I would like him to rationalize if he 
can, or if he is in a position to, why this continues to exist. 


Tyalso,. from Mr. >leéstér"s comments, would like to ask 
Mr. Bryant, another question. How are you going to expect amuni- 
cipality to shoulder the kind of bills that are going to come up with 
their improved road programs and the fact that they are going to 
attract more people when nobody seems to have decided at this 
moment who is going to provide the cost of tourist accommodation. 


It is rather a revelation to read the literature on TCA or 
CPA flights. Everytime you pick up a magazine on one of these 
planes, it tells you to visit Granoble, visit Paris, visit somewhere 
but never visit Alberta. I don't think you'll find a single commer- 
cial vehicle at this moment that hauls people through our province 
or around it that publicizes Alberta, unless for example, you take 
the ''flying goose" that CPA has, which by the way, isn't exactly 
symbolic of Alberta. I'd liketo know where the tourist industry is 
going to get their direction in this particular area, 


I'd like to make one more observation. I have been on the 
Alaska Highway Promotion Committee and on one of my trips to 
Alaska, I noticed that as we went through Alberta, the log shelters 
were nearly always built on the bald prairie, rather than in an 
aesthetic area. Once we were in B.C., their very fine looking 
shelters were in beautiful locations. In this particular direction, 
Saskatchewan, which doesn't have trees to any great extent, has 
an architectural competition to design shelters which would be 
compatible to the Saskatchewan scene. 


Mr. Bryant:- I think the question of the budget which I work with, 
is something which you should take up with the men you elect. I 
cannot do any more than I'm doing. If you want more money and 
meoula suse more anoney, then by jall means, go ‘after it. Mr: 
George LesStrange and myself have discussed this many times. 
However, before you invite more people and spend more money to 
advertize, let me also state that the accommodations in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta at the moment canonly handle somany during the 
peak period of operation. To spend any additional money, your 
tax money, would be unwise, until a parks policy is changed which 
provides for additional accommodation inthe National Parks which 
after all, are the major attractions in the Province of Alberta. 
The budget at the moment is better than $250,000. I didn't mention 
it earlier, but I have had a substantial increase. 


The question.of campsites, I would ask you to refer to the 
Department of Highways. However, I find that the campgrounds 
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as they are located, serve adequately, the populations and visitors 
that travel. I will agree with you that there is a volume of traffic 
going up the Alaska Highway, and we have advertized the fact that 
Alberta has the only paved corridor to the Alaska Highway, but 
current policy is that there will be no additional campgrounds 
built in the Province of Alberta. You'd be amazed at the criti- 
cism the Government had from the hotel and motel operators, when 
they built these campgrounds, but they forgot to consider that they 
brought in additional people and that sometime during their stay, 
if it happened to rain or become very chilly, those very same people 
went into hotels and motels. Alberta has been commended across 
the length and breadth of North America for its campground pro- 
gram. I agree with you that there are places in Alberta, where 
it- has been impossible to place them where there are trees, be- 
cause there are no trees. 


I think the Minister, who is responsible for tourism, the 
Honorable A. Russell Patrick, would have a very good answer for 
that. I personally feel that Alberta has not yet reached the stage 
where it could take on a single portfolio for tourism. 


Mr. Roper:- Thank you, I think the time is up. I'd like to thank 
the panel members this afternoon. I know that you have been in- 
terested in what they have had to say and I'd like to thank them 
again very much on your behalf. 
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BUSINESS SESSION: 


A brief business session was held to hear comments regarding the opera- 
tion of the 1965 Conference and suggestions regarding future conferences, 


A discussion was held as to the adequacy of the facilities of the conference 
hotel for the conference. The session felt that although certain minor problems 
resulted in the separation of the display area fromthe main conference, the overall 
space was adequate. It was decided that thanks should be expressed to the hotel 
management for the excellent co-operation and courtesy extended to the conference 
organizers and delegates. 


Mayor F. Sherring of Lethbridge extended an invitation that the next 
Alberta Planning Conference be held in Lethbridge. 


In the ensuing discussion several delegates indicated the desirability of 
holding the conference in a central location and the success of the current con- 
ference was attributed partly to its being held inRed Deer, andpartly to the timing 
of the conference. 


Mr. N. Giffen, Edmonton Regional Planning Commission moved that a 
program committee as before representative of each of the regional planning com- 
missions, the planning offices of the Cities of Edmonton and Calgary and the Pro- 
vincial Planning Branch be establishedto decide the place and time and the kind 
of program for the next conference. The motion was carried. 


The merits of the speaker-panel type of program was discussed and whether 
it should be retained in view of the continued growth of the conference. Mr. 
Greenhalgh, City of Calgary moved that the Conference Committee consider this 
matter and the alternative of including some "workshops" which may give persons 
attending the conference better opportunity for participation. The motion was 
carried, 


Mr. Dant responding to arequest by the Chairman to make closing remarks 
referred to the tremendous success of the Conference, The attendance at the con- 
ference and the interested participation of the delegates, as the Hon. A. J. Hooke 
earlier has said indeed speaks well for the growth of the planning movement in 


Alberta. 
A special note of thanks should be expressed to the panelists andspeakers 
who spoke so ably on their various assignments and to those on the program who part 


icipated in giving reports. 


The number and variety of topics discussed, | amsure, have provided know- 
ledge and information not only to the delegates but also to the professional planners . 


Now as all good things come to an end, | now declare the conference 
closed with the hope that we are all together again at next year's conference. 
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